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ABSTRACT 

Information is 
Everyman's University (EU) and 
modes, extra-academic programs, 
budget. Introductory materials 
o'f-^nigher education in Israel, 



provided on the goals of Israe^.'s 
its students, curricula and stiijjy 
new directions, governance, and' 
include a country profile, an overview 
info**mation on distance education, the 
openHuMrVersity, and the establishment and early years of EU EU 
goals include serving the disadvantaged, training teachers, and 
offering second chances to persons unable to benefit from regular 
study programs. EU also promotes scientific research and the 
development of study material and innovative methods. Over 90 percent 
of EU students are enrolled in formal academic offerings leading to a 
degree. Each course typically has a text with 12 study units, along 
with computer-marked and tutor-marked assignments. About 45 EU 
c-turses have 6-12 television programs, and about 6 hours per week of 
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for policymakers are provided for Israeli leaders, as well as Third 
World countries interested in adapting distance education or open 
learning methodologjes to national needs. A 37-item biblioqr^phv 
concludes the document. (sW) ^ ^ 2 
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J- he woridwide explosion oi higher learning and the incredible growth of 
new techm^ogies and methodologies to promote that learning provide the 
immediate context for this study. Everyman's University is an Israeli adven- 
ture in educational innovation for thoye who would make of their home a 
university canipus. Its stoj^ is worth telling in its own right and more so as an 
aid to educators and policymakenr woridwide who strive to smash the barriere 
to educational opportunity and excellence. 

When this study was commissioned in the summer of 1982 there existed m 
published English language surveys of Everyman's University beyond brief 
synopses, mostly concerned with its founding. Since then, two excellent 
tieatments of the University's early years have appeared in print, one by David 
Seligman and the other by Arthur S. Melmed and three associates. While 
benefitting greatly from these worics, I have updated them and gone be>^)nd 
published materials in English utilize unpublished documentation and 
Hebrew-language publications, supplemented by a variety of interviews in 
1983 with administrators, staff and students of Everyman's Univereity and 
otfier Israeli educational institutions. 

A word is in order about how to read and use this study. Many readers are 
likely to have specialized interests, for example, distance education generally 
or Israeli higher education in particular. Moreover, some leaders will come to 
Ibis study with a greal cteal of knowledge about Israeli society while other? 
will have very Hnlf . A similar observation may be nmk about the vast and 
mushrooming literature of distance learning uid DTUs^istance teaching 
universities. Faced with this problem. I have concluded that relatively brief 
overview chaj^crs on both Isr^l and distance education arc unavoidable no 
matter how elusive are ultimate syntheses of either. Knowledgeable readers 
are, accordingly, advised to skip entire chapters and »o focus on less well- 
known material. In any case, this study is addressed neither to Israelis nor to 
distance education researchers alone but primarily to educators and pol- 
icymakers in Third World countries who may wish to know how one small 



nufton went abiiut adapting distance cducatiim nKMhi>di>!ogy^ t^f its own na- 
tional needs and cia'umstanccs. 

Han)id lUmc il was indin?ctly a'spiKisiblc for this ctTort w hen he inquired 
irf me as ti) the pri>ga*ss i>} the institution whiise creation he had 'endt>rsed a 
decade earUer. l)rs Gladys Chaftg Hardy, Judy Barsalou^nd bdward Meade 
of the Ford Houndalion each enc4)uraged this inquiry whiic the Foundation 
made available the necessary funds, l)rs. Daniel Fla/an fYcsident of the 
Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs, and Michael Usdan. President of the 
Institute fi>r tlducational l^eadership. each provided a most congenial home 
and support services at diffca*nt ph-.ses of the project. 

And no objects of study could have been mofv gracious and helpful than the 
leadership and staff of Hveiymans Hn veI^ity. Particular thanks atv due to 
Pivsidenr Avraham Gin/burg and especially to Dr. AvshaliMn Shohat, my 
unfailing guide and mentor i)n this voyage to a cuhua* and an educaticmal 
mcthixlology so different than the ones in which 1 givw up 

Plner P. Muirhead. Arlene Honwit/ Clearinghouse on IVvelopment Com- 
munications). Arthur Melmed. liana Nil/an and Avshaloni Shohat tvad all or 
portions of the manuscript, expertly typed by John Rankin and Louise Clarke, 
and made numerous helpful suggestions. Hllison Piatt of Britain's C)p*-n 
University provided useful data to set the Israeli experience in international 
context. To all of these fine friends, my sincere thanks. 

My admiration for what has been accomplished at Kvcryman s University is 
appaa-nt in many points in this manuscript. ! can only hope that I have 
captua'd accurately the essentia! workings of the University and that any 
errors of fact or interpa^tation which have ca*pt inti) the writing aa* over- 
shadiwed by the magnificent spirit, the acctmiplishments and large promise of 
the University. In any case, none of the persons whose help 1 have publicly 
acknowledged should be lield a*sponsible for failings i>n my part. 
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^'^^^ 1 l$wel: A ' 

Country Profile 



^ Israel is small m geographic size, but large in the complexity of its cultural, 
educational, economic, pi.litical. demographic ami swiai life. No adequate 
undcnjtandmg of the rt.le Qf Kveryman s Univcnsity can be obtained without 
sofne anenlum to that m-b of complexity. Hence, some basic facts about the 
eouiifry: 

Area and OistaiKe 

^ Israel is comprised of 21.M)l square kilometers of land and 445 suuarv 
k.k>mefcns t)f water area, together aiminnting to less than 8,5(X) suu-iv 
fiulcs~ri>4fghly the size of Massachusetts. North to South, Israel is m miles 
long, whjle its East-West width varies from a mere nine to 70 miles. Orivini; 
time among its three largest cities is: iiaifa-Te! Aviv, under twi> hours- Tel 
Avtv-Jerusalem, under one hour. " ^ 

Population 

Total pt^pulatlon in mi was 4,063.600 of whom 3.:i7.17,(X) i^Vfc) wen; 

'i' uf"^ ^ ^ ^'^^ ^ non^Jcwish, mmtly Arab, popula- 

non, 76.9% wca- Moslem, U.m Christian. 9.5% Druze and others An 
additional 1. 1 mUlion Arabs live in the Administc««l Territories occupied by 
Israc! m the Six-Day War of 1%7 (Judea, Samaria. Gaza or "The Wesi 
•Bank )^ As the result of population tran.sfers, assimilation and declining births 

20% in 1970. and could become a majority early in the nexf century. 

Immigration - . . ^ 

l^rs Jewish population numbered 650.000 when the .state was created in 
194«. mosUy ♦mmigrants or children of immigrants. Since then, Israel ha.s 
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absofied 1 .7 million Jewish newct>fm:r>. over, half fwm Asia and North 
Atfican countries Thus, today, abtnit 52*^ the Jewish population derives 
from the "conmiunities of the Hast" < stretching from Monvco to India) while 
alXHit 4m come from Europe and "the West.- (from Canada and Argentina 
to Russia and Australia), By m2. 58.1*1 of the pi>pulation had been bt>m in 
Israel. bom in Europe and the Americas: 18.6-^ in Asia and Alnca. 

Immigration tiHalcd I.V723 in 1982. down sharply from the .^6.750 ol 1970 
(nwstlv from the USSR) and the 17().21.S of 1950. when Jews wen: being 
"ingathercd" from the liastcm communities and fa>m the a'n.nants ot post- 
HoltKaust European Jewry. 

Urbanization l 

m of all Israelis are urban dwellers while one third live in the greater Tel 
Aviv area. Jerusalem is now Israels largest city with some 425.(XK) residents. 
Altogether, ab*)ut two-thirds of the popu!ati*>n lives in the ten-mile wide 
coastal strip between Ubamm and Ga/a (abtiut l.V;^ oiMa\ land area.) The 
arid Negev. with about two-thirds of Israels land area, is home to only V/i ol 
the population. Agricultural a^llectives and c(H>pcrative villages (kibbut/im 
and moshavim) comprise (^.t>' i of the total population ( 1 Hi.lHH) and 1.54.(MK) 
persons, respectively). 

(Jovernmental Structure 

Isnel has a parlianwrnary system with strt>ng powers vested in a Prime 
Minister and a Cabinet as long as they maintain a majority in the 12()-Member 
unicameral legislature, the Knesset. Elections to the Knesset (by universal 
suffrage) are slated at least every four years; the last were held t>n July 2.^, 
1984. 

' Currently, there arc 15 political parties and single-Member Knesset tac- 
tions. All bracli governments since 1948 have been coalitions. These wen; 
led. until 1977. by a bltK- of Ubt>r parties and, since then, by Likud, a 
coalition of diverse factions which reject Labors siKialist and trade union 
orientatiim and which generally take nu>re "hawkish'* views on foreign 
policy. Party politics in Israel are considered particularly contentious. i«ncc»- 
ing the sharp diversity of Israeli viewpi>ints on many issues. As of this 
writing, the composition of Israel's next coalition government has m>t yet been 
decided". 

CuHural Diversity 

Israel's population can be traced to well over l(X) coumries speaking some 
90 languages. Diverse cultures still flourish and are the objects of national 
support and both political and scholarly attention. 
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IVrhaps ihe greatest single -athicvenk'nt ot tht* HKwty is the tbrging of a 
Kbom and nuxjemi/icd common n:»fional language -Hebrew -and a eom- 
pleie range of eeonomic. MKial and political institutions operating in that 
language. Probably mi>re Arabs have<prx)riciency in Hebrew than Jews have in?. 
Arabic b«t. as a group. Jcwy have considerable skill in Arabic which is being 
promoted as a recommended language in the schtH)|s. as well as the second 
official language of the nation, Knglish is widely spoken, being the most 
popular foreign language choice in the sch(H)ls. in the cinemas, etc. 

Overall literacy places Israel in the upper decile t)f the worlds pi>pulation 
and. according to a 19X4 UNHSCO survey. Israelis read and {.ubii.vh more 
btH»ks per capita than any other nation. (Ninety pereent of Israelis aged 9-13 
read a biwk per month while over a million Israelis over age 14 do likewise.) 

Israel's pt>pulation deriving from Africa and Asia has generally been char- 
acteri/vd by higher rates of ptneny and undcr-education. Accompanying their 
one-time average of 4.7 births (now fallen to .VI) versus the 2.H births of 
Euro-American women there were also marked differences in educational 
attainment, income, professional qualitlcatitms. political office holding, hous- 
ing and t)ther common social indicators. While significant disparities still exist 
between these "Hastem" and "Westem-* (more accurately. Si)uthem and 
Nonhem) communities, most observers pi)int to large s(Kiai and economic 
gains in recent years as the result t)f extensive social pnigranis. expanding 
educational oppt»rtumty. the rapid develi>pment of the Israeli ecomimy. and 
the persistent efforts and 4!»bitions of the Hastem communities themselves. 
Moreover, 'caste and class" are not rigid conceptions in Israel; close to a 
^quarter of all marri iges are now c(»ntracted by couples of mixed cultural origin 
(i.e.. I'^ist- West/ North-South). Intermarriage between Jews and Arabs, on the 
trther hand, is relatively rare. 

Economy 

Israel holds world records (»r near-tx-cords for its expenditures on defense, 
the burden of its taxation, accelerating rate of inllation. the high level of its 
domestic subsidies and human resource services, and its relatively low level of 
unemployment, im} was a particularly disastmus year for the Israeli econ- 
irmy with a Hm innation rate. $3.6 billion civilian and $1 .5 billion military 
foreign trade deficit. $28 billion total foreign debt, growth in GNP of only one 
percent, and a liV/i loss in the Tel Aviv stock exchange index. A few 
additional facts reprc.scnt the very complex case. 

Hxcept for substantial quantities of chemicals and minerals extracted fnm 
the Dead Sea. the country has practically no natural restwrces or raw mate- 
rials. Limited in its water supply. Israeli agriculture is. nevertheless, exceed- 
ingly technoh>gically advanced, to the point thai the country is virtually self- 
.sufficicnt in fixxl production. A scvcreJy -(dversc balance of payments results 
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tfXMti heavy dcpciHlcncc im inifx»rted oil, major annanicnts anil a variety i»J 
rau materials. Principal expim earners are: UiatwiHls p4>liNheil in lsr;icl. 
tourism.* agricultural prtnlucis (especially cijrus), aiiricultunjl chemicals and 
fcrtili/ers. pharmaceuticals, electronits and military equipment. 

Cura-ntly. stune ol the GNP is eamiarked tor defense, up f rom 2iV/< in 
1973, when fsraej was caught by surprise in the Yom Kippur War, Israels tax 
bu!\len anmunts to ot the GNP, in part to pay tor its massive defense 
expenditures, and in part to finance the high level of public serv ices in health, 
education and welfare which have characterized the state since its inception, 
IX'bt nrpayment ali>ne amounts to almost 40^/* of the Government s regular 
budget. 

In the month of January 1984, inflation was running at an annualized rate i)f 
47.V.* ; during the previitMv !2 months, retail prices rose 2i)H'/i , thus fvquiring 
an urban family of finir to spend 83,5(M) shekeN tor a package of ginnls and 
services thyt had cost imly 3,680 .shekels in 1980. Until a-'cently a series of 
transfer paynients, subsidies and salaries largely linked to the cost o) living 
had cushioned most of the population from the harshest effects ol %uch hyper- 
inflation. Real declines in living standards were. Inmever, a'gistea'd begin- 
ning in Lte 1982 and 198.^, 

The economy has long been marked by substantial maldistribution L^miv 
between pri>ductit>n and the seivices. In 1982. 58,,Vi oi' the labor force 
worked in the services, including MV^ in central government bodies, ItKal 
authimties and the numerous Zionist and Jewish quasi- public agencies and 
non-profit oiganizations.t^ndustria! empUnment accounted for 22.9'// of the 
labi>r force and a highly productive agricultural sector for only 5.7'/i. Con- 
struction, transpi>rtation and communications ctMistituted ihe t^iiance of em- 
ploynK*m opportunities, indicative of the trends: In the parvious thn^ years 
( 1980^8.^), the public services hinrd an additional 30,<XK) workers, commerce 
and fiKHl services ♦zrew by .W,000, and financial services expanded by 25,<XX), 
In the past two years, on the other hand» industry sustained a loss of .1,(XX) 
workers and agricuitua* of .S.(XX). Many tormeriy flourishing agricultural 
co<>pcrative settlements are currently in deep financial crisis attributable 
largely to the worldwide ecommiie slowdown which has seriously ennled 
bn^rl's agricultural exp^nl markets. 

Israeli productivity per worker was only $16,7(X).in 1982 - high by world 
standards but trailing the 14 industrialized countries of North America, 
Western Kuropc and Japan. (Israels pcxt highest competitor in this ranking is 
Italy.1 Over the decade 1973- 82, Israeli agricultun! shi>wed a real increase of 
134% while industry rose only and constnu:tion actually fell by 11 
Overall, Israeli product per worker increased ab<iut one percent annually - 

slightly ahead of the U.S., Canada and Sweden. With exp<ms covering only 

/i III ■ 

* In I9H.^. \.\li)Sm UHifiMfi spent ^wvr %\ billum 4ml uin>*»naJ over tnnm j^ihfi. 
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63% of impi>rts. |>,aers civilian foreign trade dctkit rose to $.V6 billion in 
1983. up from $284.4 millitMi in l%0 and $7(X) miUion in 1970. (Military 
fmports less extensive sales abawU also pnxlueeU a dctitit of about $1 S 
billion in 1983). 

Although Israeli economic stagnancy and disinvestment wen; among the 
steepest «»' any industrialized country, it should be noted that a conscious 
policy of ail Israeli governments -to avoid massive unemployment and thus 
to discourage emigration -had succeeded; unemployment rates in the decade 
averaged 3.8~59f-. or half those of Britain and the U.S. (if still higher than 
Japan's 2.5%). 

Despite the current precarious state ol' its economy. Israeli gn>ss domestic 
expenditure on research and development as a percentage of .he GNP (2.2''^ ) 
ranked alongside Japan and Britain, was exceeded only by industrialized 
nations. Investments like these had helped to pnxluce a modem industrial 
state, ranking Israel with the eighth highest per capita level of industrial 
exports, over a third of which are the products of k^ai researeh and develop- 
ment. In 1977 81 alone, Israeli exports grew at the remarkable annual rate of 
1 8%— before they were set back by worldwide recession and economic policy 
emirs. 

The Israeli economy is also characterized by massive private consumption. 
In 1982, despite large budget deficits in the public sector- in pan attributable 
to a hyper-developed system of subsidies and domestic transfer payments 
which reduce inequality among families by uhom 2(F/f -private consumption" 
rose by 8% in real terms. One out of six Israelis traveled abroad in 1983 - 
700,000 persiWN. up 25% from 1982. Some 70,(XX) new private automobiles 
were imptirted in 1982 and 115.000 vidci>cassettc rccordets in 1982-83. 
Overall. Israelis acquired massive anxiunts of durable gixnls during a decade 
characterized worldwide by recession, stagflation and unemployment. This is 
graphically demonstrated in Table 1 . 

TVansportatkin and Communicatiom 

Buses transponed by workers' cooperatives and heavily subsidized by the 
Government provide an efficient mode of public transportation. Private group 
toxis isherut) also link the major cities swiftly and at kw cost. The country is 
further served by automatic dialing telephone service, relatively reliable (but 
slow) postal services, and several rail lines used mostly forTrelght but also 
wrrying some passengers. All three of these services are owned and operated 
by the State. There is a .single-channel color television station and several 
radio band: . including one run by the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). GcneniJ as 
well as instnictional radio and TV programs are scheduled through the public 
Israel Broadcasting Authority, modeled after the British Broadcasting Conx)- 
ration. ^ 
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TMt 1: Fterceftlagcs of fsrseO HimiU»* Owning I^irsMe Goods. I97&-«I 



Year 


Privs«c 
Auto 


Tel«?vision 




Washing 
Machine 


^ Elcctnc 
Rcfrigerutur 


Combined 
gaji-electiic 
Oven 


1970 


15.4 


49.7 


34.8 


42.8 


88.9 


5.0 


1974 


26 I 


79.7 


48,0 


61! 


94.2 


.^3.0 


1981 


33.5 


90.9 


65.6 


78.5 


98.6 


69.0 



♦ Ften:entagej> for Jewi^ tamiiies tmly are 2 -5 percentage fHjints higher than shiiwn atxive. 
(Somec: Statistical Ahst%aa iff I smelt, /WC^, Table XI/31. 



Military Service 

« 

Ofi€ the central t'ii/cta of life in Israel, mightily affecting the economy, 
educational system and virtually everything else in the^society, is the system 

military service. Men give three years, women two, of compulsory military 
service* generally beginning at age 18. Thereafter, men continue to serve 14 to 
60 or more days (depending on their age and the nation s security needs) of 
annual reserve duty until age 55; childless women may be (but seldom are) 
called up to age 34. ^ 

Thus, most Israelis h?gin their univeniity or postsecondary education 2-4 
years after completing their high school studies. By then, many are married, 
have children and carry out heavy employment responsibilities, Altogether 
presenting a very ditTerent student profile — older and "more settled" — than 
in most countries. Moreover, call-ups for reserve duty often play havoc with 
academic schedules of students and faculty alike. 

Ediicatloiial System 

Education enjoys high pnpstigc in Jewish tradition, a value 'reinforced by the 
. rralization that Israel is exceedmgly poor in natural resources, faces grave 
security risks and, consequently, must develop its brainpower to the fullest. 
Moreover, as the job market tightens, high school graduation has become a 
virtual necessity for entry-level employment and a bachelor s degree the 
minimum citdential for most white-collar ami professional can^rs« Voca- 
tional, technical and agricultural education also enjoy unusually high status 
since their graduates have been absorbed by the developing economy in 
relatively well-paying jobs. 

Accordingly* education is oric of Israeli's major "industries'* with over 
lt270.000cstudcnts formally enrolled in 1982—31% of the total population. 
Of aJl Jewish children aged 6-- 1 3, 96.7% (94.2% of Arab children) were 
enrolled in the schools along with 68% of the Jewish 14-- 17 year olds (48^ of 
these in general education* 52% in vocational and agricultural programs). 
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Enrollments in the Hebrew language system are as follows (in thousands); 
kindergartens 255; primary schools 455; intermediate, secondary, vocational 
^ and agricuihi^l schix)is 235; teacher training colleges 1 1.8; postseaindary 
and non-university higher learning 15.9; universities 60.7. Theft? wen? an 
additional 193, (XX) students in the Arab language sch(H>ls, of whom almost 
I50,{XX) were in kindergartens and priniary schi>ols. Only 600 students were 
studying in Arab post-secondary institutions while approximately 2,(KK) 
Arabs were enmlled in institutions, mostly the universities, in which Hebn:w 
is the language of instruction. 

In European terms^ Israel's achievement is impressive. Althi>ugh attendance 
is compulsoryQ*ily thaiugh grade 10 and tuition fees for grades 1 1 and 12 
were recently as 1979, in 1981 82. 68.8^/r of Jews aged 17 were 

^sjjjtiiH^^Bwl versus about AiVA in 1971. (In the early Seventies, reported 
^"'"Sweden's Torsten Hus*'n, comparable figuhjs were 45*7r for Sweden. 39*;{ for 
Israel, 29^ for France, 2(Y/r for Britain, arid 9% for Germany.) 

Only 36.5% of the Israeli !abt)r force is composed of women — a lower 
pereentage than in other industrialized countries. Yet, there is an extraordinary 
national commitment to day care centers, nui-sery schwls and kindergartens, 
mostly run by municipalities and private voluntary (usually women's) organ- 
ization, on a graduated fee basis. About 64% of all Jewish two-year olds, 94% 
of the three-year olds and 99%^ of four-year olds are enrolled in such programs. 
(Because of differences in child-rearing practices and other cultural values, 
only 12% of Arab three- and four-year olds are enrolled in eariy childhinxl 
educational programs.) Currently, one year of pre-primary kindergarten edu- 
cation at age five is also free and compulsory. However, under a law passed on 
June 13. 1984, free and compulsory education will commence at age three . to 
be phased in over a six-year period beginning in September, 1985, 

In addition to the three State-supported systems — general (or secular), 
religious ;ind Arab education -there is a state-subsidized ultran^rthodox inde- 
pendent system, Hinuch Atzmai. Primary schools serve childre^n age 6^-14. 
Junior high schiH)ls are gradually being intrtxluced for children age II -15 
ituitivat b'aynayim). 

Under the British mandate for RaJestinc, a separate Arab education system 
was developed which does not require study of the Bible and Hebrew language 
and literature courses which are mandatory for Jewish students. This system 
has been continued and greatly expanded since the advert of Israeli state- 
hood—from 60% of the boys and 20% of girls stutfying in primary schools in 
1947 to 96,6% of the boys and 71.6% "i giris studying in 1981-82. Arab 
ymiths aged 14-17 have also rapidly increased their study rates in recent 
years— from 38% of the boys and 20% girls in 1969-70 to bWc and 50.8% 
respectively, in 198K82. • 
At age 17-18 the bagrut or matriculation examination is taken by students 
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in high.schiH)ls in about six subjects, the a\sults 4>t' which detemunc elcgibility 
to compete for a pl;tt:e in one of the universities. In {98 f ^82, 1 7J(X) students 
successfully passed the hai^rut. including 2,(KX) graduatv^s of the Arab educa- 
liiHi system. Overall, only about l(n of all students aged 18 have passed the 
hagrut and are therefoa^ eligible for admission to one of the conventional 
universities. A wide range of post-secondary educational institutions is avail- 
able for hi>se not passing the huana, 

Pn>gr jss in closing the country's major educational gap is shown by the fact 
that secondary schiH)l enrollmenis have risen dramatically for the 14 17 age 
group, particularly in the vcxational sch(H)|s, whose enrolltnents expanded 
3,4{X)% since 1948. Among pupils whose fathci^ were bom in Israel, enroll* 
ments n)se frx>m 83.9 to 9}.m between 1969 and 1981, During the same 
j)ericxi, enrollment of pupils with European or American-bom fathers rose 
from 81.5 to 84.2% and pupils with Asian or African-bom fathers rose 
dramatically from 34.9% to 79,2% . Kirthcr gains arv expected resulting 
from the elimination of tuition fees in grades 1 1 and 12, effective in 1979. 

This rapid growth of high schwl enrollments must be exclaimed critically. 
R>r example, while Asia- African backgrounds account for 57'/; of the UHdl 
14 -17 age group, they acctiunt for 64% of viKutional schiH>! enmllmcnts but 
only 40% of ac^ademic sch(X)l siudents. (Because of the high pa*stige and 
earning power of many v<Kational schix>l graduates, these numben, should m^t 
automatically be interpreted as prima fih'ie evidence of educational in- 
equality.) At the university }evv*i, the educiitional gap is still wide: alx^at a 
quarter of all students are believed to derive from Afro-Asian backgrounds, up 
from 12% in 1972. 

.Education in grades K-12 and teacher training is centralized under the 
Ministry of Education and Culture which hires all teachers (who are state 
employees) and sets the curriculum ar<i examinations, l^cval governmental 
councils and municipalities arc respi>nstble generallv for construction and 
maintenance of buildings, provision of supplies and support services but are 
not directly concerned with the content and manner of instruction. 

The Ministry sponsors a variety of adult education programs including, for 
example, intensive Hebrew courses (921 classes for over 15,{XX) adults in 
1983), About 36.(XX) adults were alsi) enrolled (in 1982) in vocational training 
courses operated by the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. 

Israel's extensive investments in higher learning are treated separately in the 
next chapter 

NOI'E: Unuj»ually co^us afwi rvcent slaliMio* on cducatiiin niher dimensional of Knjcli life 
may be Umnd in the SiaU^twiii Abstnu i nj hnwl puhlislicU annually by the Central Burvau of 
Statistics. Volume for exam !c. vimmins over 9<K) paries of high-qualify data with 

Kxh Hehiw ami nngli.sh explanattiry mnjiionji. 




Chapter 2 Higher 

Education in 
Israel: an 
Overview 



mXigher education in Israel shares most goals with educational institutions 
elsewhere: training the nation's professitnial manpovwr. furthering national 
development through scientific ncsearch, developing the country's culture, 
advancing the boundaries of kmiwlcdge generally, and contributing knowledge 
and skills to the family of nations, particularly countries in the developing 
Third World. In addition. Israeli educational institutions have taken on key 
roles in the strengthening of Jewish culture and scholarship and in forging 
human links with the Jewish people everywhere. 

InstittitifHud Autonomy and State Fiimiing 

Higher education in Israel is. in fact, if in name, a state system. Israel 
prides itself, subjectively, pn the diversity, quality and independence of its 
institutions of higher learning. Academic freedom is. in fact, firmly rtxited in 
Israeli society Objectively, there is little question, however, that the mk uf iltc 
state— by exercise of the power of the purse—is decisive in three major areas: 
Today, about 70% of regular university operating budgets (down from 83% in 
1973) comes in direct support from the central govemn^nt. At the same time, 
tuition fees have been delibenuely set low by Government policy and cover 
only about 7% of today's universities' budgets (down fiwm over 9% ;n 
1974-75). Finally, academic and administrative salaries — over 80% of total 
mHversity budgets— are controlled by the Govemnwnt through its bargaining 
power in all collective, wage agreements governing the public and quasi-public 
sectors, (It is through the last device that universities in recent years have been 
able to make ends meet, keeping tenured staff employed but at the expense of 
serious wage erosion for both academic and administrative personnel.) 
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Israeli universities operate with two budgets: ( 1 ) variously called the ordi- 
nary, global, iwunvnt or current expenditun? budget, and (2) the development 
budget for new buildings and major furnishings and equipment. In practice, 
the Giwemment has been a prilne funder of bi>th budgets. 

Table 2 illustrates the growth of ^mlinary budgets for the eight universities 
and the decisive role of public funding both bcfoa' and after the establishment 
of the Planning and Grants Committee whose critical role is discussed in this 
chapter: 

Tiit^ 2: FiiblH: Participation in Ordinary BudKet^ Kl^ht i^nivmithrs, 1V49-N2 





OrdinarN Budget 


l\iblK' ShuR' in 
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0.1 
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lfi2 1 


67,0 
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402 0 


7.V2 


1974 75 


I.075.U 


N52 il 


79 S 


1976- 77 


1,706.0 


1 6 


64 ^ 


1977 7S 


:.i9:.8 


^3^5 1 


62 3 


1979 Hi) 


5.794,0 


4.0^H {) 


700 


1980 H! 


2.931 5{ shekels*) 


2.1 2 (Kshckcls') 


74,i) 


I9SI K.^ 


5.7.^2 S 


4.iM6 9 


7J.tJ 



* H) old ■•■ 1 new shekel. 4ect>rdin|! to w neu nu>net*ify ♦ysteni adopted in I9S| 
(SiHiae: Ann.iai Reports t>t Maiming and Orants C\»mnuttee) 



As for the universities development budgets, some 1 ,740 million shekels 
were budgeted in 1 982 83 for construction and outfitting of facilities, (X this, 
337,1 million shekels or 19^/r came in the form of public funds alkxated by 
the Planning and Grants Committee. Donations, largely from overseas Jewry, 
still figure prominently in the construction of most university ca^ipuses. 

Organization of Higher Learning \ 

In Israeli usage, "higher education" mjans academic stuiiy for a dega'e 
after matriculation. "Post^secondary education'* is vwational or professional 
training after secondary school and not requiring matriculation or completion 
of the hiigrut examination- 

At the top of the hierarchy, Israel has eight acctxrdtted. degnee-graming 
universities whose first dates of instruction range from 1924, in the case of the 
Israel Institute of Technology (Haifa Technion). to 1976 — Everyman's Univer- 
sity. Ena>llments in these institutions giew post-statehcxxi from 2,572 students 
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in 1949 50 to over 64,()0() in 1983. During the same pcriini, degivcs awaaVd 
rose fmm 239 to over JO,(XX) annually, inrluding 7,4{K) bachelor s degiws. 
Today, appmximatcly ! I Sm students an? pursuing master s degtves and 
3,00() the doctorate as the universities seek to expand ihcir graduate enroll- 
tnents. In 1982, the jxrrcentage of Israeli workers having completed Ift or 
miw years of schcH>ling was 13 4^7r, believed to be the world s accord. 
Israels universities and their recent enrollmenis an: listed in Table 3. 



TaWe h Kfirollmrnts In bradV» l^nivmlthf^f, 
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The distribution of studies in these instituiions is summari/ed in Table 4, 
Tabfc 4: tHstHbution of I nivmlty Siudks am) llegrees, by IVInjor Field 



Major I'icid by S tX.'ga»cs (irank-d hy . 



ihu Ail fViiavs) \^^\ 



Humaniftt's and Kducaiion j 27*^ 

Socwl ScuffjiJCN and 31 2 ^2 3 

NanaraJ Schrtim. M^icinv. A|jricuiturv 2.V5 J.VM 

Engineering 14.2 ^5.9 

HXI,0 |oo7) 



(Jwwrce; Council U^f Higher t-ducaOon, i.i,- Hi^^her Lcarnms System in hravL I9HJ^ 

Israel docs not have liberal arts colleges which spcciaii/e in teaching 
undergraduates in quality programs lead.ng toward the bachelors degree. 
Rather, this function is performed in the same aMatively high^-ost universities 
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which undertake reseua^h, the pronuHiixi of economic and scKial develop- 
ment, and the training ot' protesstonais in law, medicine, business, and other 
fieids. There is continuing discussion abiMt the possibility of establishing 
iiberal arts colleges in the t990s and beyond. 

In addition to the eight universities, Israel has a profusiiw i>f degree- 
granting and certificate or diploma-granting specialized institutions, in the 
fwmer category are the Sezale! Academy of Arts and IXrsign, Rubin Acad- 
emy of Music and Dance, Jerusalem College of Technology and Ruppin 
institute i>l' Agriculture (academic ciHir>»es only). These four instituticms of 
pi>st-secondary education are largely publicly-funded thri>ugh annual allcKa- 
tii>ns fmm the Planning and Grants Committee. Other degree-granting institu- 
tions include three teacher-training colleges: Jerusalem College for Women. 
Beit Berl and David Yellin- all suppt>rted by the Ministry^of Education and 
Culture — and the Shenkar College of Textile Technology and Fashion — 
maintained by the Ministry of Commeree and Industry, Finally, there are six 
regii>nal community colleges or adult education centers {michlahfih each 
operated under the aegis of one of the fuliy-accnLHlited universities: students 
enrolled there may earn credit toward a bachelor s degree awarded by that 
university under its regular terms and conditions. 

In the category of certificate or dipU?ma- (not degree) granting institutions 
are nursing schools, schi>o!s for physi^Mherapists, schwls for ladiology tech- 
nicians. National Institute of Technological Training. Zinman Ci)llege o\' 
Physical Education-Orde Wingate Institute, and the teacher training colleges 
(TrCs) which* because of their particular relationships to HU, require special 
mention. 

There are still 4} TVCs throughout the country. It has long been the policy 
of the Ministry of Education and Cuhurc, which is responsible for their 
budgets, to close or consolidate many of these and to strengthen and upgrade 
the balaiice. Currently, only three ITCs arc authorised by the Ci>uncil for 
Higher Education to award the bachelor s degree (the previously cited Beit 
Berir David Yellin and Jerusalem College for Women). 

TTCs are organized along the same lines as the nation's elcmeniar)- 
secondary school system; that is, there are colleges preparing teachers for tl^te 
state secular schools, the state religious schools, the Arab public schools and 
the uhra-religious Hinuch At/mai (Agudat Israel) schoois. Some TTCs train 
teachers for kindergartens, nunnery schools and day care centers where the 
itquiitd course of studies is a minimum of two years. Other TTCs offer a 
timc^year program for primary school teachers or specialized programs for 
junior high sc^kh)! teachers. (Senior high school teacheri* must first cam a 
bachelor's degree and complete a post-bachelor *s teacher training course in 
one of the universities before being awarded a teaching certificate.) 
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Council for Higher Education 

After the State was established, thetv was an cxpkwion t>l" intea-st in 
esiabUshing new universitie<», To ct>pc with tlw problem of accreditation, the 
Knesset (parliament) enacted the Council for Higher Education l^jw in \95H. 
MemlK-rs of the Council, appointed by th;; l»ivsidcnt of Israel upt>n the 
nomination of the Govemnien' (the Cabinet), serve for flvc-ycar temjs At 
least two-thirds (<f the 19-25 members must be full university professors. I-he 
Mmister of hiducation and Culture serves as Council chairman and is a 
member ex o/fhio- The niajt)r function of the Council is to grant, with fmal 
Government appni.al. ac^idemic a-cognition to new insiitutioos and to author- 
ize them to award 'he appropriate dega-cs. I-he tha-e universities which pre- 
dated the formation of the Council, tlve newer unfversities {including Hvery- 
man's University) and the eight degree-granting institutions listed in lUblc 3 
fall within the CtHinciPs authority, having obtained their recogniti. i depart- 
ment by department, degree by degree * 

In 1972. under the leaden^hip of Yigal Allon, IX-puty Prime Minister and 
Mmister ot Education and Culture, the Council for Higher Education Law was 
radically strengthened to give the Council (in the form of what became in 1974 
Planning and Grants Committee) unprecedented powen< to plan 
and budget for accredited higher education, institutions. Henceforth, only an 
institution obtaining the approval of the Council would be able t(» open its 
diH»rs or to continue its operations if it had not yet wt>n academic re-cognition. 
Decisions of the Council on the opening oi new institutions are subject to tlnal 
approval by the Government while th«)se involving academic recognitii>n rest 
stilely with the Council. 

The law creating the Council states that accredited institutions are auton(»- 
mous in academic and administrative nwtters within the limits o\ their bud- 
gets, thus providing the Government, as principal funding s»>urce. with 
virtually unchallengeable influence. 

Like much else in Israel, higher education ganv like fopsy in "the .seven fat 
years" between the Six-Day War of 1967 and the Yom Kippur War of 197^ 
For example, of the 1.214.0(X) square meters of university buildings con- 
structed since 1964. thiw-fourths were started in the decade ending in 1974 
Similarly from 1960-75. the academic starts of Israeli universities grew by 
over 500%- an average annual growth rate of l()';^ - while from 1965-70 

• J« 'he PrewJ«mvof \^rM:ys seven univ-rsilio formed a Commmcc .rf 

Mca«js m Hrghcr h*Jucaii«n IriHtuutiuns forjoini cun^ultslum and lo nvji^HiHtc \*ith ihc Minisjrv oi 
f^mtcx and oeher govcmmefltaJ b^xlies as needed. A. yc«. the C'onimitkv has m« se.-n fit i<, ,nv,tc 
the pntsuient o.' Evcryinans Univeni.y to join their "club • ( d,K-s the head «rf Brilams Own 
University pantcipate in a similar b*Hly in that anintry.) 
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their grow^th rate rerached 18% annuaiiy. With the fmancial encouragement of 
the then Mininter of Finance, Pinhas Sapir and an expansionist Vjxhox Govern- 
ment, universities incumjd large deficits in the building and operation of very 
substantial campuses. That was considcnxl the best way to ''establish facts'\ 
to build an infrastructure which would "demand compleiion'* in subsequent 
state budgets. 

banning and Grants Committee 

The mission of tlie PGC, which commenced operations in March 1974, was 
strongly supported by the itim>sphcrc of austerity generated in the wake of the 
Yom Kippur Wan In all events, budget deficits had to be eliminated and inter- 
university rivalries for diiect funding by the Treasury had to be curbed. Gone 
were "the seven fat years." ^ 

The PGC, consisting of six members, at leasr fimr of whom must be 
distinguished academicians, is consciously modeled on the British University 
Grants Committee. With a prestigious full-time chairman and small profes- 
sional staff (17 1/4 regular employees in 1981-82), the Ci>mmiitee has an 
impressive range of powers. As reaffirmed by the Government in 1977, these 
powers deserve citation in full for, important to this study, they describe much 
of what EU had to accomplish before it could begin to operate as well as the 
continuing control mechanism for nH>st of l U's funding tixlay; 

Temtj* Reference the 
PLANNING AND GRANTS COMMnTHi: 
Giwcmmcni IXcismn Ni>, 6ftft of June 5. !977 

!. To he an iittJepcndent NnJy coming Lct^vcen the GowmnrKrnt ami Ihc nali^mal inslitutMms, m 
the one hand, and the infklifutu>ns higher education, on the iHher. trf^all mmters nrlating to 
alkKatians fttf higher educatimf . The Government ami natiiinal instUuti^ws rihall rctrain from 
irceiving m^uests i>f reccrnimendalions fri»m the m.stitutitms of higher education or from any 
oilKr Mnircc . They fdwll al>»o refrain fn^m alUK'ating funds t<» an jnstitutiim ^4 higher educaliiin 
other than on the n:commcndatii>n of the Planning and Grunts Committee. 

2. To imomit the oidinary and (kvclopniem budf-et pn>posals fiir higher education, taking into 
account the nee of scxriety and the State, whilst safe-guarding acmiemic fa*edom and 
asmiing the adv cenient ol' rneaieh and teaming. 

3. 1b have excluMve suthodty to atiocale to the inMitutions (tf higher edtieotion global 
apfmived ordinary aJHt developmi^nt budgets. 

4. Tb submit to the; Government amd to the C<Htncil for Higher Bducatujn plans f<^ the develop- 
ment of higher education, including their rinancing. 

5. To cncoun^ efficiency in the tnstitutiom of higher educiOion and ciKvdimuimi between them 
With a view to pttventing >uperflwHJH duplication and etianiraging ecom>my 

6. To ^rmrc thai budgets an: balance and that thens^ an? no devis^ions from them. 

1, lb cxpncss \\% .opinion to the Council for Higher Education befone the coumril teaches a 
deci»iim on the opening vf a iniTtittitHm of a he^ Siitl haVli^^ impficatiwis in an 

existing institution. The considered opinion <if the PGC will include answer to the folUiwing 
qtiefitions: 
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(a> Is ihcre a need fi>r Jhc aw instiuiion <>r fur the new unit .' 
<b) What are ihc rinam:«4l implwiUiiW!. t»f t»pi.-ning the new .nMituiimi at itw nw unit? 
The PtH' will itetennim: wh-hcr the opening i>f ih« new unit ha. »>f has mn financial 
unpltcmion-s. 

As mjicd earlier, prior to the establishment of the PGC thcrc was no 
organized state system of suppv>rt for higher education. New universities 
obtained public funds simply by thr* uniluteral agrcetnent of pinvertul Minis- 
ters of Finance who effectively controlled the Govemment's budgets: Thciv- 
fore, in its first six year^v, the PCK ftKused on ess ^blishing oitlerly budgeting 
procedun?s. insisted on balanced university budgets, elimination of past debts 
and prevention of new ones, and got contrt)! of costly development and 
construction programs. 

Today, the PGC is widely reganied as pre-eminently successful in accom- 
plishing these tasks and. at the same tinie, safeguarding the essential intercsts 
of Israeli higher education. Current PGC Chairman Professor Haim Harari. 
assessing the accomplishments of the KiC under his predecessor as ''a 
veritabjr work of art", described the Committee's contribution in this way: 

••A dcltvalc balance cmMs bctwcvn utailcntic favikmi ami publiv supcrvisnm. between 
frwdtwt) <>» Mxm ami ihc abNcnwe <il Irecdoni to squandcf. bclwvcn the ability u> plan 
and to intluirna- and the Uk of aullumty to issue oiden. and cummamls. In this time itf 
acute mrtation and sevea- budgetary exigencies, jhe existence ol a Nnly coniint: 
between the <Mm-mment and the universities pr»v{ects btrth (kivcmnwrn and public 
against the danger of pnoducinii tme imm- sector cTVafmi! ifeflcits and endless fcniienl . It 
al«» protects the universities against edicts and itgulatiinis by CHWcmtneni and other 
authorities which could hamper their aclivuy and lead to long lemi daniagc." iPCiC. 
Annuul Repi"i IVo. 7) 

A noie is in order about one of the PGC's continuing priorities: The PGC 
has consistently promoted university involvement with the nation *s primary 
and secondary schimls. In 1979- 80. for example, the Committee urged each 
university to centralize its activities on behalf of the schw)ls. to do more for 
teacher training including refresher courses, to involve all academic staffs in 
addition to schwls of education, to encourage more university students to 
volunteer for the nation's Pbrach Tutorial Project, and ijenerally to create more 
ctmtact between their campuses and the secondary schools. 

Pcriiaps the best way to note the critical dependence of Israel's institutions 
of higher learning on public funds, as allocated by the PGC, is to Uwk at the 
institutions: operating budgets overall treated in Table 5. 



Ibition and Student Financial Assistance 

Tuition fees are not .set by the universities, but by the Government in 
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IkMc 5: Kowm of l^ndteig for Hpfmrity Ordinary Buit$^« 1982^^ 
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Sv.sfvm m Ismti, 



negcHialions involving the Ministries of Finance ynd Kducation, and rvpresen- 
f^ivcs of the universities and their student organizations. 

Tuition is unifomi thmughout the country (but knver at HU: sec Chapter 
Eleven). iv*gardiess of university, undergraduate i>r graduate level or field of 
study. Overall, student tuition covers no tnoix: than 20^^ of the actual cost of 
instruction and less than 7^ of the universities ordinary operating budgets. 

Under a-pian adopted by the Government in \9H2. the level of tuttiim fees is 
determined annually in accordance with changes in the cost-of-living alKiw- 
ances paid to woricers. In practice, this method of adjusting tuition fees in a 
periixl of rapid inflation has eroded the real value of this income to the 
universities to only half of what it had been in 1974--75. At the time of 
determination of the fee for 1983-84, the dollar equivalent of tuition for a lull 
academic load was $6i5 atinuafly. This is less, observe many critics, than the 
feci< paid by many parents for nursery school. In truth, in a awntry noted for 
its miutively high costs, university taition levels are properly considered a 
bargain. ^ 

Ptx^iably r^n^tfng this faci cf die rcMiw afTcndabilicy of higher educmton, 
student financial aid programs are n<« well developed in Israel. Rather, self- 
hctp and family support are the principal micans of meeting university costs, A 
1978-79 study of 39,010 students pursuing the fin*! ^ademic degn^ found 
that 72.9^ wen: carrying a fuH academic load, 18.7% a 50- 99*??^ load, and 
only 6.5% wen? studying less than half time. Simultai^usly, w!« 
employ^, including 24,4% full-time. Income from employment was cited by 
36,5% of the students as their main source of income; parents and relatives 
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he mam prpv.ders tor l^m . while spouses' work supported another 
14.^ i , iH.ht>larship aid was cited by only l.m of the students as their 
maiivstay. Other souax-s -including P-blic entitlement pn)i.ranis for wounded 
vetcfstON. etc.— aeetwntetJ lor l.V ot the studenis. 

Th«' • '>nts Loan Rmd. with capital pmvided 50-50 by the Government 
anc : .• , .gcst commea-ial banks, aveivcd (in 198 1 -S2*, only 6.3(X) loan 
app. -equal to about \m of the nation \ student body. C>! these, only 

3.840 kwns agga-gatini! 19.1 million shekels (th^n about $2 million) wca- 
appmvcd. Thus, utilized loan funds accounted for only of t(Hal univeiNitv 
tunton mcome. (In 1979 -80. k>ans wea- appaa-mly'in gaater need for fhl- 
Students Uan Rmd received 1 1 .765 applications and approved 7.8 1 2 loans of 
which 7.073 wca* actually taken out by students.)- 

Morc pt>pular with .students than lt)ans is the Ptrach Tutorial fVojcct i)per- 
ated by the Mmistry of Hducation and Cultua-. In exchange for four hours per 
week of coachmg pupils in about 2{K) -disadvantaged" schiH)ls designated bv 
the MmJstry. studem volunic-en. a-ceive tuition amission '-audits amounting t('> 
m ot their tuition. In 1981-82. such "scholarships" wea- awarded to 6.(KX) 
students- 10'^ of the country's university enmllment, 

As this study is written, the Ministry of Finance is attempting to dbrogate 
the tuition-setting aga-cment which it had accepted in 1982 (the -Kat/av 
Coumittee" report) as valid until 1987. In place of a tuition fee in 198 V- 84 of 
approximately $615. the Ministry is seeking an immediate rise to $1 .(XK) and 
a longer term rise to perhaps half the cost of education.* 

Rej ^less of the exact outcome i)f this particular struggle, it seems appar- 
ent that tuitum income will play a larger future role in financing Israeli higher 
education than it does tinlay. While there is yet no agreement iin h<nv much the 
cost of higher educaticm should be "privati/ed". there is an emerging consen. 
suMhat public subsidies in areas like university education should be reduced 
and the bualcns shared with student-uscrs and their families. At the same 
time there is renewed public discussion of the need to ca-ate more scholarship 
and loan hmds and to explore tuition subsidies in exchange for post-gradua- 
tion public service and employment in professions vital to the natiimal inter- 
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Hie Riture Under A Cloud 

The sy>te«U2[ higher learning in Israel is one of the stviety's proudest 
achievement s. Few small countries have done so much in so short a pcrit>d. 

♦ A* part tif thi« wnw wi»l«f.,eact>int! pmf .am of budgn and suhsidv cuIn. Ik- Minisiry .rf 
FiiJimcc wa> alwi M^-kinj! an iruk'x.l.nkcd i nnual fdu.al.,.n la- li,r lamtlk'N with H-h.x.I-a>£c 
€hil*Jitn, ()f m).m) m-h lanniics. ttw mum l,nK-M-irK-.m- famflie. would k- wmpi \nm Lt 

life. 
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. (Stmax: CiHWcil tivr Htgher Kducaiion. Planning ami drams Committees 

* S4>me nnnit i)t this cut tn fVmnai piwiticnis nekton) is eiuinterbalanced with devii.^»s familiar 
elM^hcre: by hitin^ nnmr workers on an hxHiriy basis, by ctmtracting tmt tor services furmerly 
pertofmed m-htnise. by ftrpli«:ing regular staff with junior "external teachers." lor example, 
reeently-mmted Ph D s who arc hia\i temporarily without access to a tenua* track, Sec Civarles 
Hoffman, "Degievs of Deftcif/' Vie Jert^sulem Post Magnzmr. November 11. 19K3. 
*♦ In l<>H3 priee^, for building projects including furniture and eq,*ipment. infrastructuie and 
baste sctenttfu: apparatus 
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(ScHnee: CiHimril fw Higher BdMcmiiHi. Planning and (irants Ctmunitiee, SiwLuUvl Ahstraa, 



Yet« ^ quality of thut achievenient is tcxiay thn^utcn^ by the state's* in- 
creasingly piwariiHis financial condition. In the words of the May 1983 latest 
annual report of the respected Planning and Grants Committee: 
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"after , nine yca« of financial constraint, we have no ahcmativc cither than to 
d^«e uo^u-vocally that the .y«em .tf higher cducatHV, in this aH.ntry i.s IZ ^ 
deep cn«s - the coi^cncw of which will most advcnely. and in the near futun:. 
affect Is«cl s security, ewmomy. cuh«i« and genctal well bcing." 

. JIfv ^''JV'^ "^'"^ Pnwlictions reJate fmrdominantly to money, for. 
iS^Llm n "*;r" '"^''J ^''P^ricncing substantial f.nancial 

disinvestment over the past decade. This is well illustrated in Tables 6 and 7 
Ttends like these are unlikely to continue uninterrupted. Although exact 
hitiue d.«^tK,ns are difficult to discern, it seems fairly certain that there must 
be major changes .n the manner of financing Israeli higher education. One 

^ "^l '^'i^ce on student 

tuit.on-a movement already well atflanced at Everyman's University, as we 
shall note tn Chapter . Icven. ^ 
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3 Distance 
Education 
and the Open 
University 



•Kav innovanons m higher aiwakm have met with more ready m-eptance by a ' 
diversity itf pe»^ and institutiom fhaa non-traditional study and its variiws ftmns- 
CTtmal degree. Extended Univmity. Open Univmity, Univmity Without Walls and 
oti^rs. Ahhough th« movcn^nt that gave birth to these models and plans is diftuult to 
define with any precisitm. p*sopIe share a comfnon undci^tanding ab»mt the nature of 
this new concept of education. Its gi«alest departure from traditionaJ education is its 
^plicrt recognition that educatioa should be measured t^y whia the student tounvs rather 
than how or where he leans it. Beyiwd that it builds upon two basic premises -that 
opportunity shouM be eijual for all who wish to fcam and that learning is a lifelong 
process unconftned to one's youth or to campus classr<Hims. 

-Commission im Ntm-Tyaditional Slutiy (U.S.A.) 



1 he literature of non-traditional study is vast yet expanding exponentially 
This IS natural given the explosive growth of part-time learning around the 
glije. "Ltfclong learning.- "the learning society," and similar phrases 
tUiUate educators and policymalcers alike while 60 million or moj« persons 
pwN>s half in tte United States, pupwie some form of organized non-' 
traditional hi^er learning. In the U.S.. for example, almost half of all 
postsccondary education enrollments are now attributed to part-time degree 
scdicrs, a practice largely alien to traditional higher education only a few 
<Kcades ago. 

In this chaptci; we shaJl consittei; albeit briefly, the origins, rationale 
chaiactensucs and overall evaluations of "distaiK:c education" globally and 
one of Its particular forms, the "open university." This survey is offered as a 
means of tra\«rsing the latigc gulf between the kinds of traditional university 

2/ 
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education represented in the chapter we have just concluded and the innova- 
tions about to be described in the balance of this study. 

There is no commonly accepted definiiion of •'distance education" any 
more than them is of "non-traditional study/' Corresptmdence education, 
home study* independent study, open learning, external study, outreach, off- 
campus study, etc. are ail loosely subsumed in the concept. .Pferraton s ( 1982) 
definition of distance education is, however, one of the most concise: "an 
educational pmcess in which a significant ponion of the teaching is conducted 
by soiTOone lenioved in space and/or time from the learner." 

An early form of distance education was correspondence education, which 
grew greatly with the development of nuxlem postal services. Some date the 
earliest distance education to the 1850s and the correspondence "teaching 
letters" published by Toussaint-Langenscfieid. Such forms of distance learn- 
ing appealed to many who, for tlnancjal, geographical, academic, medical or 
social reascms, could not avail themselves of existing educational programs 
featuring conventional or direct teaching techniques. 

Max Rowe, about whom we shall hear a goixi deal in the pages to follow, 
has written cogently on the characteristics of distance (or indirect) education 
contrasted with those of conventional (or direct) teaching. The following 
chart, based on several of Rowe s papers, distinguishes characteristics of the 
two approaches: 



Conventional Teaching 
(Direct) 

1. f^*e to face, from tieacher to stu* 
dent with opportunities for direct 
interaction 

2. Suitable for transmitting norms 
and attitudes; (e.g., father to son. 
master to apprentice) 

3. Teacher is presenter of infonna- 
tion which is often chosen by him- 
self 

4. Compulsory attendance is the 
norm 

5. Classroom is the locus of teaching 
activities 

6. Definite schedule and rhythms of 
teaching 

7. A social process in assiKiation 
with others 

8. Labor intensive 



Distance Education 
(Indirect) 

Indirect communication by media 
with lirtie or no diitct interaction 

Suitable for transmining knowledge 
and: to a limited extent, skills 

Teacher is expert, tutor, manager of 
instruction usually planned aiW pro- 
duced by otners 

Relies on high motivation and self- 
discipline 

Learning occurs wherever the 
learner chooses to study 
Self-paced at any time of day or 
week 

Mostly a solitary process 
Capital intensive 
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9. Decentralized; costs rise with in- 
creasing numbers «f learners 

10. Teacher-pupil ratio is generally 
low 

1 1 . Depends on contpetence of the in- 
dividual tei«;her v^ith emphasis on 
the act of tesKhing 



Centralized; costs- fail with the in- 
crease of learners 
Ratio is generally high 

Draws on greatest experts working 
in a team but focuses on the indi- 
vidual student's learning ^eeds and 
styles 



Keegan ( 1 980), a close student of distance education, lists many of the same 
elements as Rowe and adds three more: educational organization, to dis- 
tinguish it from private study; the extensive use of media, especially print, to 
unite the teacher and learner over the educational substance of the s'tudies; an 
"industrial" fomiat, to take advantage of the benefits of the division of labor, 
mechanixation. automation, mass production and centralized direction. 

At first, distance education was primarily directed to "self-improvement" 
and knowledge for its own sake. Over time, career improvement and voca- 
tional development were stressed. Gradually, distance education techniques 
and philosophy were embraced in the drive to widen access to a university 
education, particularly by the university extension movement of the 1860s and 
1870s in the U.S. and U.K. The first university-sptMisored correspondence 
program is variously dated; some cite Illinois State University in 1874, other^j 
the University of Chicago in 1891 . The distinction of being the fir«t distance 
teaching university (DTU hereafter in this study) specifically set up for that 
purpose, however, goes to the University of South Africa, founded in 1946. 

But it is from the Open University of the United Kingdom, today the largest 
university in Britain and the flagship open university of all nations, that much 
of the interest in our subject originates. For it is "OU" in Walton Hall, in the 
city of Milton Keynes, that acts as Mecca (some would also say Lourdes) for 
educators throughout the world. Rjllowing its example, and often with OU's 
active assistance, open universities have now .spread to Spain, l-an. Federal 
Republic of Germany, Israel, ftikistan. Alberta Province-Canada, Venezuela. 
Costa Rica, Thailand, People's Republic of China, Sri Lanka and The 
Netherlands, in that chronological order. Japap, Nigeria and half a dozen other 
nations are also in various stages of developing siirdlar institutions. 

Chartered in 1969 and opening its doors for instruction in 1971. OU was 
originally the product of egalitarian, Socialist political ideology which pro- 
pounded the iKcds of the working ck&% for higher learning that could not be 
dented by circumstances of health, finances, place of residence, age or prior 
educational attainment. OU's political father was Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson who, while leader of the oppositien Labor I^y, had championed an 
"University of the Air", brit.ging together correspondence education, the 
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(2) openness with regard to place (and sometimes pace) of study. While 
there may be voluntary study centers or even residential summer schm^ls, 
there is no central campus of specific time and place of study; ever>' home can 
be a ••campus * if it can be re;tt:hed by the maii service; 

(3) openness with regard to studies. Generally, there are few required 
subjects and emphasis is placed on bn>ad, interdisciplinary studies, indepen- 
dent choice of courses and application of effort. Guided self-learning, not 
teaching, is the principal nwie of instruction; 

(4) openness with regard to vinnpletion. defennent, temporary discon- 
linudtion or terminatiim ir( stmiie^i* While many efforts are made to assist 
studen|^ who seek a degn?e to earn one, students are also aided to re-enter and 
continue their studies at any time, without embarrassment, criticism or sense 
of failure. 

While much more might be noted about distance education and open 
universities, one final characteristic cannot be overkn^ked: studying in this 
framework is diffimlt, taxing the initiative, selfnliscipline and persistence of 
students in a way that most conventional studies do not. In ihe words of OU 
stnior researcher, Naomi Mcintosh ( 1^79), distance education is ''a very hard 
way to learn and puts a heavy premium on literacy, the use of the written word, 
and the ability to be tough minded and study independently. In a •g<xxj' wi>rld 
the educationally disadvantaged would go to Oxbridge and the elite to the 

Desmond Keegan and Greville Rumble (1982), in an ••interim appraisal" of 
DTUs over the decade 1971- 81, conclude that such universities can be 
creuit^'d with a number of notable acci)mpIishnK*nt>: 

• ••They enable new target groups who cannot attend a conventional 
university to enter the higher education sector. 

• They can solve the problem of drop-out and pnnluce graduates in signifi- 
cant numbers. 

• They can help meet national, local and individual n^'ds, 

• The quality of their learning materials can be very high. 

• They arc pincntialiy more cost-efficient and cost-effective than Conven- 
tional universities. ' 1 . 

• Cost-benefit analysis will ter J to favour the DTUs bec^usfe students are 
able to study at the same time as they are earning and' contributing to 
GNH 

• Their degrees are gaining acceptance fix)m conventional universities, 
employers, and the community at large/' 

We shall now consider how Israel came to experiment with 'he building of 
Its own DTU, less than five years after Britain's pioneering effort pointed the 
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clectmnic media, publishers and whers to help "dcmwratize'* British higher 
education. 

With his idea t>ppt>sed by many in academia. the media and the civil 
service, Wilson hand-picked a skilled pt>litical leader to implement the pitv 
posal— Miss Jennie Lee. widow of the late Ubor minister. Aneurin Bevan. As 
Secretary of State for the Arts within the Department of Educatit)n and 
Science. Miss Ue skillfully steetv-d OU over mmy shoals and helped to crcate 
an institution based on her vision of the highest academic status, degree- 
granting, staffed by fully qualified university professors and quickly earning 
the prestige to warrant being a full-tledged and intellectuaHy uncompromi sed 
university. The development of non-degree programs, observes Rumble 
(1982). was judiciously "postptwed rather than dr4)pped." Lord Perry. OU's 
finit head (Vice Chancellor) acknowledged, years after its founding: "We 
made a clear decision not to innovate but to .stick to the traditional fields of 
study typical of conventional universities." a decision driven by the "over- 
riding need to achieve academic respectability." (As we shall see in the 
following chapter, all these were decisions and lessons not lost on the founders 
and shapers of Israel's Everyman's University.) 

Accommodating Miss Ix-es and Lord Perry's insistence on the highest 
academic standards. OU nevertheless differs substantially from traditional 
universities. According to Rumble. OU clearly meets the detlnition of an 
innovative institution:* ^ 

In what sense are open universities "open.'" The following four charac- 
teristics are the ones most frequently cited in the literature: . 

(l) openness with regard to /jfr.w;/;. regardless of prior academic qualifica- 
tions and without any entrance examination. KssentiaUy. it is the student, not 
the in-ititution. who controls the decision of enrollment: 

♦ Phrf^ing m<^- ck)^'!y into the nalua- <tf innovativvncss. (ilatlcr and Morgan ( 1V710 
«t>s«vc: •• . . the Open I'nivcfNity a-ally cympriscs at ka.st iwiJ separate major intJovaiions m 
the Bntish conlcM, Firstly a university otterinj! uni. rv.! mess h.«h int., the mstilulion and 
through Its ewrses; s^-eondly. a natiunaJ cthjcation institution based pa-dominatitly on distance 
teaehing methods The tw«i mmwalions aa- t>bv!t>usly related up to a point, but they aa- also partly 
eonflicting ... the fact that they happened to he joined together in one institution may have «Twed 
nHWC/than mt»t innovations to historical aeeident. Then; is clearly m) necessary Ci.nneetion 
between them: for instance, even where gwigraphicai access is a prime con.sidcnaion. requiting 
distance leiahmg. it docs iwt nceessarily imply an open admissions polii - " 

"The vast maj«>nly of its students are adults, many itf whom would mn be allowed to study at 
tradiiitHial institutions «tf higher edueation because Ihcy lack the normal academic requirements 
for entry while many <nhcrs. even if quaJified. could m)t do so because of the amstmints of time 
and place imp»>sed by raditional educational institutions, besides the financidl prt>b!ems that stem 
from family or simiter eommitnienl.s that nitwt of them will have. The Open University teaches at " 
a disuntc. using a combination irf correspondence teaching and the new educational technology 
10 pr.Tvidc students with flexibility Ui study in their own homes and. tt> Mime cMcm (within limHs 
imptTsed by particular systems), at their own pace ' 
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way Imt fully a decade before Kcegan and Rumble's encouraging evaluation 
could become available to policymakers. 
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Chapter^ gy. 

Establishment 
dfid Early 
Years 



• Evcryimn-s Univemty would no. be a cair.pus: it would be a teaming rcsoua-c for all 
of Israel; the whole country would be its campus, and any home or meeting piace could 
be one of i«s clas,^ooms. It would be a new kinB of educaional instmmcnt. nt>t ouitc 
JOte any other in existence, detiigned to serve the particular needs and most cfriciently 
»»se the resoun:es of the country. " 

—The Schramm Commission. 1972 



he establishment of i:verymaii*s Univ-reitv* involves a lai^e vision 
danug private sector philanthropy, enthusittstic leadei^, effective executors 
and an exemplary model of successful international educational and tech- 
nologicai transfer. 

As noted in the previous chapter. Israeli higher education grew extraor- 
dinarily in quality as well as in numbers in the two and a hal" decades 
foHowing the proclamation of statehood in 1948. Much of Israel's success in 
absorbing waves of new immigrants, in building a relatively advanced tech- 
nological economy ^ in securing ti» nation's defense are widely attributed 
to heavy investmeids in education at all levels. Although considered by some 
to be "too European," "too elitist." "too expensive" for a still-pioneering 
country, the universities nevertheless enjoyed widespread public support in 
Jewish tradi tiCT and in pragmatic public policy. Various municipalities (e.g., 

• "Evwy7n*BV is the name u*ed in English-languagc materials ever since the Univer» ty was 
conceived. Howevet the IsiaeUs have always called it "Ha-Univeraiu Ha-Pwcba." The Open 

uSI^y'-SxT ^ ^ '""'^ * ^ 
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Haifa and Bc*crsheva) determined to huild universities as a key uy KKal 
ccoiunnic grwvth and populitf prestige. Students accelerated their ettorts to 
iibtain university degrees t'w bt>th professional and persimal fulfillment. 
' By 1970. hinvever, it had become apparent that the existing university and 
teacher training college system was not meeting the needs of significant 
portions of the populatii>n. Among such underserved ga>ups wea* persons 
Rrquii^ to work full-time and thercfoa* unable to undertake fuU-time studies; 
pen^s living in developn^nt towns or rural areas relatively far removed fn»m 
the urban kK-ations of Israel's universities; homcmakers, particularly th4>se 
with large families or coming from a traditional value system which mitigated 
against women leaving the home; the severely handicapped and disabled; and, 
especially, the vasi majority of all Israelis whi> had never completed the tough 
hai^ru: matriculation examination, a prerequisite for university admission. 

Th« Role of Pbiiticai Sponsors in Radical innoviBtion 

Both the British and the Israeli open universities owe their creation to 
exceptionally piwerful sponsors in the political arena. Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson is generally acknowledged as the father of the fom>er while Israel s 
War of Independence hen>, Palmach army ct>mmander and l^bi>r Party leader, 
Yigal AUon. served a similar role in mastering and accelerating the priKcsscs 
of educational and pi>litical decisionmaking in Israel. 

Whether Yigal Alton was the very first to champion the idea of an Israeli 
open university cannot be readily established, but there is no doubt that his 
w'»s the driving force that made HU a reality in near-record time. While a 
graduate student in England, Allon discussed with his friend and SiKialist 
International colleague, Hamld Wilstm, leader of the Ub^ir Party, the laner*s 
idea. fsr?it expoused in 1963. of a **University of the Air" which would vastly 
expand opportunity for higher education, particularly for Britain*s working 
class. 

By the time Allon had become Israels Minister of Education and Culture 
and Deputy Prime Minister in 1969. Wilson had become Britain's Prime 
Minister, and the British Open University was about to be launched, 

Allon dctermiiwd to make ad\^ces in higher cducatii>n the hallmark of his 
tenure in office, just as previous Ministers had pioneered large refontis in 
elementary and secondary education. Subsequently, as noted in the previous 
cl)apten Alton became the first Minister of Education to undertake formal 
State responsibility for the financing of higher education. By greatly expand- 
ing the power of the existing Council for Higher Education to plan and budget 
for the universities and by supporting what soon became the powerful Plan- 
ning and Grants Committee. Allon put his large personal imprint on Israeli 
higher education. Moreover, he encouraged Elad P^led, then Director-Gcncral 
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Of hw Ministry, and Shmuel BemJor. the head i>f its Ria-ign Relations IX-pari- 
mcnt. lo viMt Jennie Lcc, Harold Wilsons Secretary of Education and the 
pincipal champio.i of OU, and to study the fledgling British^univei^ity in 
Walton Hall. {ft;led subsequently became EU s finit hmorary sa-retary and an 
ex-omoo representative of the Ministry on the EU Council. Bendw became a 
long-term booster ot EU and serves today as a respected consultant to the PGC 
and a member of EU s Executive Committee.) 

Most crucially. AHon sought out private philanthropic resoujvcs to launch 
tU, realizmg that his Government colleagues would betier warn) to the idea of 
a new universUy if it entailed no iramcdiaie budgetary out%ji. and if the 
initiative for such a venture canv from a btxiy as prestigitnis and ab*)ve 
re^>ach as Hanadiv { "The Benefa-tor") • -the Rothschild Foundation which 
. .had^.al«o>a.4mtett«. tkHH? tiiMW«chta4levd*>{Mhe -land and institutions 
of the Jewish community in Palestine. Thus began a series of consultations 
amimg Allon. the Rothschilds in i.ondon and Max Rtwe . the enormouslv able 
and versatile Secretary-General of the R)undation operating out of Geneva 
and, frequently, from Tel Aviv. 

Too little has been written ab<iut the pioneering philanthropic work of the 
Rothschild Fecundation, particularly their work in Israel. Two chapters of that 
cxtraordMary work require mention at this point, for they help to explain why 
Rothschild's subsequent championing of jhe HU concept became so decisive a 
factor 

The Instructional Television Center 

In 1963 the H)unJation launched the Instructional Television Center (ITC) 
to bring the benefits of the television age to the country's classrooms and to 
Israelis tjf all ages thn^ugh v .ious inft>rmal cultural offerings, What is most 
unusual in this venture is that educational TV preceded the introduction of 
general TV and. to this day. has a monopoly on daytime broadcasting 
Moretwer. coming first, it attracted lirst-class talent who were eager to "get in 
on the ground flotu" of the new medium; Israeli ETV did not have to compete 
for the be.st personnel as is the case in many other countries. 

By March 1966, ITC was on the air with the enthusiastic backing of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture, which assumed responsibility for setting 
program pnorities, overseeing content and aiding the schtwis to work the 
ITC's offering into their curriculum. In this formative period, the hjundation's 
secretary-general. Max Rowe, served concurrently as ITC's operating head. 

In 1971. the Israeli Knesset voted to accept financial responsibility for the 
tastructional Television Center, and to keep it independent of the Israel 
Broadcasting Authority as an integral operation of the Ministry of Education 
and to guarantee it access to the nation's sole TV channel during the davlicht 
hours until 5:30 p.m. 
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Ibday. 90% of classes in grades 5-9 regularly view ITC programs, as do 
day care centers, kindergartens and other institutions. Daylight programming 
nms eight hours a day or 44 hours a week, unusually high for a coundy with 
only a single TV channel. Some 250 workers and a budget vf $6 million 
enable FTC to perform far better than anemic ETV counterparts elsewhere * 

Center for Educational Ttchnology 

Even befwe the ITC was fully reified aiwl applauded by the Knesset, the 
Rothschild Rmndation had launched another experiment— the Center for 
Educational Tfechnology (CET). This Center (still partially financed by the 
RHindmion aiwi with Max Rowe still acting as Chairman of the Board) was 
established to imjMove the quality of tc^hing'and learning ihrough the use of 
the latest educational t<«hnologies. CET serves all levels of the schools and 
various army training programs. Based on individualization in the instruc- 
tional process, it has pi»neercd many developments, particularly in Computer- 
Assisted Testing and Drill, computer literary and electronics home study. In 
school year 1982-83, almost 200.000 Israeli pupils and adults participated in 
various CET projects and over half a million workbooks, textbooks, kits, 
games and children's dictionaries were published and solu. CET also includes 
the Technological Institute fortheJJlind to develop special aids, methods and 
instrumentation for the blind and visually impaired. 

As we shall see, the fact that ITC had both expertise and unutilized 
production capacity and th^ CET was already well advanced in building home 
study kits for students and in adapting computers for educational purposes, ' 
and that all three institution's had common Rothschild Foundation origins, 
contributed greatly to EU's fast takeoff in its early years. 

The Lifson Committee on Ptost-Secondvy Education 

While these various Rothschild initiatives were registering solid achieve- 
ments and winning the respect of the nation's policymakers, (Sher strands of 
the policymaking process were being woven into a launching pad for Every- 
man's University, 

On May 5, 1970, Ac CouncU for Higher Education and the Ministry of 
Education set up an al hoc Committee on Post-Secondary Education, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Schneuer Lifson of the Weizmann Institute, to 
review all aspects of postsccondary education cxccfH the work of the univer- 
sities. Nine mondis 1^, the Lifson Committee recommended, among other 
thin^, an Open University based on the British model and nin in cooperation 

• See Irene G. Mescheloff. "Bduciaitmal TV: By Hook rr Cnwk." Newsview, August 2,^. 
1983, pp. 18- 19. and David Frank, "A Choke of Channels." Jerusalem Post. October 7. 1983. 
pp. 10-11. 
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with a proposed new network of degree-granting liberal arts colleges. In the 
Committer's view, the fMoposed Open University should utilize the latest 
leanitng technologies to offer solid academic education leading to the bach- 
elor's degree. In th^ way. it could perform a critical role less than well- 
fulfilled by the existing universities— the training of science and mathematics 
teachers for Israel's secondary schtx>ls. While its ideas regarding new liberal 
arts colleges are still discussed from time to time, this aspect of the Lifstm 
recommendations, unlike those involving an Open University, has ni>t yet 
come to pass. 

The Schramm Commission 

On September 7. 1971. the Rothschild Foundation approved the establish- 
ment and funding of an "enquiry commission" to assess "the feasibility, 
practicability and economics of an Everyman's University for Israel." offering 
"a method of individualized higher studies, with the help of technology, 
correspondence and tutorial guidance." Headed by Wilbur Schramm, then 
Director of the Institute for Communication Research at Stanford University, 
and including Professor David G, Hawkridgc. Director of the Institute of 
Educational Technology of Britain's OU. and Harold Howe 11. Vice Prcsidem 
<tf the Ford Foundation for Education and Research (and ^>rmer U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education), the Commission saw its work of independent review 
as answering the multiple questions of "how to make { 1 ) educational oppor- 
tunities more accessible. (2) aspirants to various forms of advanced education- 
mate successful, and (3) educational institutions more flexible in serving the 
entire cross section of Israeli stxriety." Of central concern lo the Schramm 
Commission— •\ touchstone against which their recommendations and the 
subsequent development (rf EU may be compared and evaluated— was the fact 
that significant portions of Israel's "communities of the East" or " 'Orien- 
tals,' as w.;; the Arab population in general, do not succeed in. or are not 
well served by. the institutional arrangements that exist." 

Recognising that the phrase "Everyman's University" pre-dated the estab- 
lishment of the Commission and was. at best, imprecise, Schramm and his 
colleagues sought to suggest context and direction which were particularly 
»idfessed to the n«!ds of Israel's educationally underserved populiuions. After 
visiting Israel in January 1972 and preparing a draft report which was cri- 
tiqued by dozens of Israeli educators and officials during further studies in 
in July, the Schramm Commission reported publicly on September 15. 
1972. Since the Commission is so ftequemly cited in EU literature as instru- 
mental in shaping the fledgling University and. more importantly, since the 
reality of EU in 1984 appears to differ from the Commissiofj's lecommenda- 
tions in several significant ways, we shall cite the Commission's views in 
some detail. 
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The Commission undcrsUxxJ that educatii>n aionc ciHild not ovca*omt? the 
disadvantages of **Oriemal'* Jews and Arabti but felt that the propos^ed EU 
eould moke important confribultcms to the soiutiiHis of pn>biems in at least 
three aiean: ( 1) the upgrading of the country's corps c^' 35 ^(KX) elementary and 
secondary teachers who alone can provide moie effective learning oppor- 
tunities for the less advantaged children who come from non*Buropean 
cultunps*'; (2) giving a *'second chance'' to students of all ages who, for a 
variety ot n^asons, have not completed secondary sch<H)l or who have not 
passed the hagrut matricul^ion examination and who. with special help, 
might be able to complete further education and attain positions of special 
skill and leadership; and (3> offering continuing education to all those able to 
profit from but unable to enroll in the tnwiitional institutions, for example, 
members of kibbutz and nH>shav mral settlements, members of the armed 
fofves, employed perstms, and those living in temote, outlying aa*as of the 
country. 

After surveying a variety of prior efforts to serve the disujjvantagcd, 
alternative institutions and new proposals, like those i^'the Lifson Committee, 
the Commission concluded that gieater effort and expense would be nrquin^d 
to modify existing institutions than to create something new. In particular, it 
saw little hope of Israeli universities, '*nH)ted as they arc in the long and 
honourable tradition of European scholarship," offering the kind ot flexible 
programs needed. Accordingly, the Schramm Commission aHrommended not 
a mere Israeli translation or transplantation of the British Open University but 
a new institutioc **mone broadly derived from the needs of Israel, more truly 
indigem)us to the Israeli cultun; and the brave new experience of reassembling 
a nation, than even the present universities of Israeli," an institution which 
would: 



• offer a real alternative, rather than a duplication, of existing Israeli 
universities; 

• serve a wide spectrum of needs beyond the secondary sch(H)l, and also 
dfer a **seci>nd chance" to deserving students to complete secondary 
school; 

• work with innovative methixls of education, including combinations of 
printed m^eriais, correspondence courses, wdio-visual aids of all kinds, 
and less forma! group activities than arc typically found in Israeli 
educ^bnal institutions; 

• offer learning opportunities to students where they ate, when ihey need 
them, without the usu »1 limitations of age, place or traditional structures 
of educi^tion; 

• work in close cooperation with the Instructional Television Centre, the 
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Centre for Educational Technology, and other agencies concerned with 
technological change; 
• at the appmpriate stage in its development, offer the necessary courses to 
enable a student to earn a first academic degnec. but meanvhile consider 
its first tasks to be the priorities previously stated— a "second chance" 
fivr deserving scctHidary students, further training for teachers already in 
service, and courses ^yond the secondary level for Israeli adults wher- 
ever they live— and alltw itself a little time to evolve into the kind of 
additional university Israel needs mt)st. 

The last recommendation— of a lesser priority accofled to the offering of 
academic degtees—is repeated a! several points in the Commissions rcptm 
and. as we shall see. became the major single difference in direction taken by 
EU after its launching. Not that Schramm and his colleagues wanted EU to 
become less than a "university" but rather that they defined it "in a sense that 
goes back to the ancient linguistic nwts of the word, signifying the wholeness 
and entirety of knowledge. ... in the sense that Alfred North Whitehead 
char«:terized the medieval Eurbpcan univcrsity^a place where the adventure 
of action meets the adventure of thought." R)r the Commission, recognized 
University status would come in the indeterminate future and. in any case, 
should he stM'.ght only if "the openness of the institution is not prejudiced and 
. . . its ability to serve groups requiring courses bektw university level is not 
diminished." The Commission prcsciently expressed the fear that EU may 
"strive to enhance its t>wn academic image rather than serving the commu- 
nities it was originally designed to serve, " 

The Commission made numerous other observations and recommendations 
which seem to hnve been implemented in the EU as we observe it today: 

• modular co -rses to fit different needs and available study time, "without 
requiring commitment to intensive work for an entire year per course": 

•^television should be used only where "strictly necessary (rather than 
becoming a "television uni verity'):" "mtw television, more radio, 
more films, more instructional talk of any kind have never solved basic 
educational problems anywhere in the world. Solutions lie nrt in the 
media, but in the instruction for which they are used and the instructional 
systems of which they are a part:" 

• study groups and the utilization of existing institutions were preferred 
over putting scarce ncsources into "establishing an extensive networic of 
tutorial centers that might grow into formal institutions;" 

• cultural enrichment courses, rather than specific programs to upgrade jt)b 
skills, were given priority, although some vocationally-related courses 
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"in such fields as accounting and management with a special relationship 
to the economic development of the country'' wen: also ^commended; 

• a variety ctf acticms to strengthen the inservice training of tex^hers; 

• special efforts to help ywii;- soldiers im{M*ove their educational pertonn- 
ance during their years of compulsory military service. 

The Commission concluded by rw:ommending to the Rothschild Founda- 
tion a seven-year EU pilm project at a projected total cost erf about $8 million. 

In letrospwt, we can see in the RcHhschild Foundation's customary process 
oi using independent and prestigious commissions of enquiry both politically 
astute and educationally creative devices for the launching of majqr new 
endeavors. This is particularly true in the case of the Schramm Commission 
which, in the course of its study, consuhed several dozen educators, including 
heads of the traditional universities and public officials, all of whom served 
both to modify its final report and to defuse potential oppositions 

As Robin TWitc, first Setn^tary of EU, has written, the prevailing attitude 
among Israeli academics to the launching and subsequent report of the 
Schramm Commission's inquiry was one of indifference tempered by an 
academic conservatism's disdain for innovation. 

Moreover, 1972 was still very much part of "the seven fat years;" a 
prospective Everyman's University did not then pose much of a claim on 
generally ample governmental resources. Overall, EU wouldn't do much 
harm and, besides^ its entire initial cost was being borne by the Rc^hschild 
Foundation, went the reasoning of the time. Moreover, since Schramm gave 
highest priority to the inservice training '^nd academic upgrading of the 
nation's school teachers — a job that the universities were i^rknowledged to be 
, doing poorly and which carried little prestige in academia — Everyman's 
University was welcomed to the "market." 

An additional step was taken by the Foundation before it committed itself to 
the launching (rf the EU prejed: B.S. Sraithwaite, a Cambridge, England- 
tascd former educational advisor to the Worid Bank, was enlisted to act as a 
"referee," that is, to write a critique of the Schramm Commission's report. 
' Braithv aite reported on March 24, 1973, with high praise of and general 
cot)cur Mcc with the ^hramm proposals. Sm^tog their emphasis on disad- 
vm/uigei; popul^don groups as the proper focus of the new institution C*tt must 
at-all times be remembered that the pr^ominant objective is to provide for th^ 
disadvantaged"). Braithwaite differed with Schramm in only two significant 
re^^ts: (I) EU "s^unild allow for more personal contact md guidance 
between students and mentors than is proposed" (by the Commission) since 
disadvantaged students require much encouragement and personal support, 
-v^troup work, counseling, etc.; and U) EU must not operate "at sub-university 
level for some years" but, from its inception, must be "unambiguously a 
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university with university conditions and status." In BraithwaiteVview— 
subsequently adopted by Max Rowe, the Rothschild R>undation and other 
shapers of EU- -tJ» Schramm proposals not to offer degtte-credit counts at 
the outset but rather in the undefined future would militate against attracting 
able staff, abort prospects for gtwd rejsearch, and make it unlikely that the 
Council for Higher Education would grant EU recognition as a legimitate 
- institution of higher education. 

Following the release of the Schramm Commission repon on September 1 5. 
1972. events moved rapidly by any measure of educational and governmental 
mnovation. On April 25, 1973, the Rothschild R>undation formally commit- 
ted itself to the funding of EU for a seven-year period with an aggregate grant 
of $5 million for construction, equipment and operations, provided that the 
Government would gradually assume fmancial respi>nsibility for the Univer- 
sity. Less than three weeks later. Education Minister Allon was able to inform 
the Foundation that Prime Minister Golda Meir and the Council on Higher 
Education were both behind the project. 

^ On August 19, the Government (Israel's Cabinet) unanimously authorized 
. the establishment of the University and approved a draft agreement between 
the Foundation and the ^*inistry of Education and Culture. On October 2, the 
Council for Higher Education unanimously approved EU as a Pilot Project 
along the lines proposed by the Foundation and on the under^itanding that EU's 
initial concentration wva to be on teacher upgrading, i.e. "preparing teachers 
in possession of diplomas for their first academic degree". 

Scarcely slowed by the Yom Kippur War, Minister of Education Allon, on 
November 11. 1973, endorsed EU's operating principles in a detailed letter to 
Dorothy dc Rothschild. The main poi^jts of this agreement include: Registra- 
tion of EU in Israel as an incorporated charitable trust; governance by a 
Council, initially composed of seven members, including two nominated by 
the Ministry of Education; confirmation of the right of the Foundation to 
choose the chairman of the Council, chairman of the Council's ExecuHve 
Committee and chief executive officer, after consultation with the Minister; 
appointment of an Academic Committee by the Council after approval by the 
Ministry and in consultation with the Ctnincil for Higher F:ducation; an 
increasing scale of Government funding, beginning with nothing in the first 
three years to total funding at the end of seven; adoptioR of the same salary 
scales, gcade systems and tuition fees in effect at other universities; payment 
to staff of a special allowance in lieu of tenwe; and promises of assured 
cooperation betwee-. uie .t^w University and the Institutional Television Cen- 
ter, Center for Educational Technology and the Israel Broadcasting Authority. 
AlJon's letter also assured Mrs. de Rothschild that the Cabinet meeting at 
which the EU idea was approved was "one of the most stimulating and 
rewarding events which I have yet experienced in this forum. The ministers 
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displayed great interest in the functions and goals ot the university and weft 
unanimous in n^ognizing the benefits which (HU) would confer upon Israeli 
society/' He concluded that the Yom Kippur War meant that many young 
Israelis would be mc^iiized for long periods. Under these circumstances, EU 
had an even gieater role than envisioned earlier. 

In November and December 1973, Max Rowe, as President-designate of the 
University, conducted one of his ch^ncteristically carcful personal surveys, 
this time of DTUs in the United Slates which culminated in his n:port **Open 
Learning Systems in the USA", Then, on April 14, 1974, EU formally 
incorporated by filing its Memorandum of AssiKiation. 

Initially, EU set up temporary offices adj^ent to CET until two new floors 
could be added to one i>f the two buildings that the two organizations today 
shaie in common — with joint library, computers, audio-visuaK publishing, 
storage and other support services. (CET and EU adjoin ITC in an educational 
park in Tel Aviv's Ramat Aviv section which olso houses Tel Aviv University, 
the Museum of the Dia*^pora, the Museum Ha-Aretz complex and a variety of 
technical institutes and government scientific bodies.) 

Under Rowes leadership (and while continuing as Secrctary-Gcneral of the 
Rothschild Foundation)* key staff were quickly recruited. Professor Schneuer 
Lifson became Academic Rector and first Chairman of the Academic Ad- 
visory Committee. Dr Yor^a Peless, Director of Rothschild s CET agi\^ed to 
take on a concurrent responsibility as head of EU s Department of Educational 
Technology, Robin Twite took leave from the British Council in Tel Aviv to 
serve as EU s Secretary, And Professor Maxim Bruckheimer, also of 
Weizmann and a former dean and prc^fessor of mathematics at Britain*s Open 
University, accepted a two-year assignment as first EU Director of Studies. A 
blue-ribbon leadership team had been assembled and recruitment of the first 
academic staff could begin. 

Robin Twite and Fred A. Nelson (see Bibliography) have described the 
halcyon early days of EU vith emphasis on staff recruitment, selection, and 
training (which included staff visits to DTUs in England, Germany, Canada 
and the U.S. ) and the major assistance rendercd to EU by the Open University 
Consultancy Service at Walton Hall. American authorities such as Samuel B. 
Ginitd and Cyril Houle were also consulted, while training pa>grams were 
conducted in Tel Aviv by Professors Edward Stasheff of the University of 
Michigan and by Bruckheimer. 

In the interest of space, we may telescope these early days, stressing one 
key point: it cannot be emphasized strongly enough that EU s formative years 
were decisively influenced by a crucial difference ^nrtwcen itself and Britain's 
Open University. While the latter was founded in 1969 by Royal Charter and 
empowered to award degt^s at the outset, even including the diKtomte, EU 
came into being without recognition as an institution of higher learning and 
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Without authority to award even the bachelors degree. Knir years of exceed- 
mgly arduous, even frenzied, work would have to transpire before the fledg- 
Img institution could earn eveir a minimal level of legitimacy among Israels 
more esteb hshe*; universities. A measure of that work is described in Chapter 
MX, on EU s System of Studies. 

nottd"^ ^""^ ^^'^ ^'^'y development may be briefly 



i976 July 1 



October 17 
1977 March 1 



t9m June 18 

July 6 
July 23 
f9>i2 January 

September 6 



Avraham Ginzburg (Head of the I>epartment of 
Computer Science. The Technion) becomes Exec- 
utive Vice President 

KU opens first five courses for 2,20() students 
Ginzburg becomes EV President; Max Rowe 
elected Vice Chancellor and Chairman of HUs 
Executive Committee; Yona Peless made Vice 
President for Development and Technology 
Council for Higher Education recognizes EU as an 
institution of higher education authorized to award 
the B.A. 

Gt)vemment (Cabinet) endorses EU's recognition 
by the CHE 

Minister of Education Hammer awards EU its fur- 
ma! "Cenificate of Recogniiion" 
EU publishes its "Sfaiutcs and General Regula- 
tions" 

EU awards degrees to its first 41 graduates 



Goal-Setting: An Evolutionary Process 



Having surveyed the history of EU's founding and early years, it would be 
well to make explicit the goals of the University as they were stated at the 
outset and as EU sees them today. 

Originally, as we have .seen, the Schramm Commission recommended a 
focus pnmanly on the disadvantaged. Towanl that end. the upgrading of 
Isfael s corps of school teachers was to receive top priority, followed by 
providing a "second chance" to students who had not completed t^^sma- 
fricu ation examination. The continuing education and cultural elevation of the 
Isrpdi. people was recommended as a thinl priority. University status and the 
award of academic degrees were to follow only after .some years" 

Commenting on EU's early days. Max Rowe acknowledged that the Univer- 
sity would concern itself initially with teacher training and second-chance 
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adult cducati«i, but pointed out that the EU had never laid down broad policy 
diftctions: **This may have been a wise, intuitive ^t. It enables EU to gain 
siMiie expertenee and cnientation mid retain much ne^ied flexibility in the 
fonnative period/' At the sanu: time, wrote Rowe, EU had to embrace the 
basic goals oS any true umversity: 

^ . . . to mtmn commtued to thought md experin^t; to Ncaa*h fi>r bask knowledge 
m ficcctom; to inculcate the discipline of intellectual disciplines; to create men with 
free, independent mimib; to give ctnitinuity to the values i^' the ciKnmunity; to be pidh- 
fimkrs. if not tevolutifmanes. in l^e^ing new ground in subject matters and methixi: to 
face the basic jm^lems 4^ the community, and render public service , , , to he relevant 
to the main Lssws whether they relate to defense, economics, integration or others." 

While never rejecting or specifically downgrading iicrvice to the disadvan- 
taged as the raison d'etre of the University, EU geared itself in practice 
primarily to the imperatives of winning academic recognition and degree- 
granting status from the Council for Higher Education. Having won that 
recognition, EU today defines its formal aims in terms much closer to 
traditional academia than those recommended by Schramm and his col- 
leagues. In the University's "Statutes and General Regulations * of January 
1982t EU states its aims as follows: 

"a. to maintain facilities for study and to promc^e scientific tescoa^h; to 
promote and disseminate education and knowledge through teaching 
and rcsearcH; 

b- to make »;adetpic degrees m:ccssibie to large segments of the public 
and* inter alia, to conduct courses not requiring regular anendance at a 
central teaching facility; 

c. to provide persons who have interrupted their studies with a suitable 
snidy framework to broaden their education or improve their vocational 
skills; 

d. to assist in raising the educational level of teachers; 

e. to promote the development of study material and innovative teaching 
methods, including individual tutoring, by means of the various media 
(postal services, telephone, radio, TV. or computer), meetings with 
students, or any otlH?r manner.*' 

In actual practice, as we shall st»e in the following chapters^ EU does more 
^ to serve the disadvantaged, to train teachers and to offer second chances to 
persons unable to benefit from regular study programs than my of its conven- 
tional academic countcq^wts. Whellnrr it docs enough and whether it lives up 
to hs full potential is cleariy a matter of judgment and a theme we shall return 
to in the cctncluding section of this study 
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"... today I am neceiviog a B,A, witi5 honm, aWxiugh I do not haw in^citliaiOT 
and not even a high scIkxH cducatimi. At 15, I was 'thrown out* of high school. 1 
decided to return to studies after 15 successliii years m the ^university of life.' 
Everyman's University* like its name, is o(y*n to evcrym^, with no r»|tuiemem of prior 
ceitification . . . ThnKi^iout ow stiKlies, {tlw EU faculty) ^'uf^KHtcd and encomaged 
us. They see in us tJw person behind the student number, They kept an open door and a 
synqxabetic ear for us." 

—NUi Smdrm\ Gradmlmg Class of 1982 

••Our souls thiniied for teaming, but tfie necessity to make a living and to continue wtnk 
did not allow us to stiuiy in the ccmventioDa] fashion ... This itistitution has . . . 
jmjvcd that learning ami work iwc«I not compete with each ««her ... and that one can 
enjoy bo<h of them together . . , Ewry home ^ame a small can^Hts with the 
University attnospbere enveloping and cncom^^assfng every hotne." 
: — //flirn AvhroK Graduatim Ciass of 1993 



El 
U's student body has grown ^pidly since studies began in September 
1976. This despite the difficulty pf distance education, the multiple oppor- 
tunities for study elsewhere, pndltfae newness and, initially, non-acciedited 
natwe the EU experiment, l^fale 8 depicts this lapid gixswth. 

A closer look dX these enrolin^nts leveals the overwbekningty academic 
oatuie of the EU irogram; over pO% of the stuitents ait enrolled in formal 
academic course while less dsan l.SOO Cduring Semester 15) ^im^ pt- 
»:ademict voc^ional or general knowledge i^erings. TTuee years earlier, in 
Sonester 8, over 2J00 stiklents studied in such pn^rams. Not included in 
these statistics axe studrats in three ^^week^^g^mml knowledge {nograms: 
••The Kindergarten Age" , *'The Ftrst tears oS yiW , and **Smart Consimicr. •* 
Sevml additional otaervations abotit tbe^ nimitfiers ^iext^t mention: (1) 
Despite EU's recommendation of a siniU^(ibu^ load, 8-10% <tf the students 
cany a two-couise load; among persistent or veteran students, 61% were 
registered for two or more courses; (2) the laike enrollment inciease in 
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1U)le 8: EU Registnaioa by Semester. 1976^ 



Year 




loUl Regtstratk>ns 


Neu Sttk^ 


1976/77 ' 


1 


2,267 


2,267 




2 


3,321) 


2,190 


1977/78 


3 


4,269 


2.091 




4 


5,459 


2,521 


197«/79 


5 


6,885 


2,598 




6 


6,514 


2,374 


1979/80 


7 


6.942 


3,019 




8 


7.918 


3JSI 


i98(V8] 


9 


10.639 


5,841 




10 


12.728 


6.736 


1981/82 


11 


n.272 


5,684 




12 


11.828 


5.49H 


1982/83 • 


13 


M,.^8I 


5.486 




14 


12,508 


5,077 


I98.VH4 


15 


I2.4:0 


6.022 




16 


12.871 


4,.W 



Total over 8 years 139.221 64 ,93^ 



Semester 10 is attributed to extensive media publicity attending EU's ac- 
ciedituion in 1980 to award the bachelors degree. 

Moreover, when compared with the enrollments of fair olden more estab- 
lished universities, EU's growth seems quite remarkable and daiionstr?tes the 
existence of unserved or underserved populations. 

As might be expected from the nature of a DTU. EU's students differ in 
several important respects fmm students at conventional universities. First, 
EU students are older, particularly those who are most successful and per- 
sistent in their studies. 



mk 9: IMirtrlbatloo ni tV Stuiknts by Age 



Age 



Semester 
14 



Number 



18-20 
21-26 

27.35 
36-49 
50+ 



1,371 
3,229 

3.466 
2J94 
858 



12 
28 

24 

7 



3.3 
25.2 
45.9 
24.4 



(SiHUvcs: Shat^mwt. Sht^hal: scq bibliography) 
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A! the same time, there is a marked increase in ytningcr age groupings, 
largely due to enix>Ument ot teacher seminar students and s^ildiers performing 
their compulsory military service. Students age 20 or less* increased from 
1 , 2% in Semester 1 to 1 2% in Semester 1 4 while 2 1 -26 year-old students grew 
from 19.9* to 28% in the same period. Conversely, BU students over age 
fifty declined from 1 1.9^ in Semester I to 7% in Semester 14. 

Women slightly outnumber men in the general student body, approximately 
53% to Overall, the gnwth of women in the EU student body has been 
constant— from 36.9% in Semester I to today s majoriiy. (Apparently, how- 
even women arc less persistent than men in upper-ieve! studies; in 1982-8>, 
fwv and first-year academic track students initnunibered men 6,823 to 5,725, 
while in second and third-year studies men exceeded wonien 484 to 450 and 
208 to 146, respectively.) 

WTiereas students in typical universities consider study as their principal, 
full-time occupation, EU (and other DTU) students present a markedly differ 
ent occupational picture. 

T^We 10: Dislribution of KIJ Student by ()cat|>jitlon 



Nunjhcr ^ Studcni>' 



Office Wi»fk ami manacle nicni 

Public Stvurr 

Rrivaf«? Sector 
Armed Uvfccs 
Educatitm 

Health* vi'icnci? ami cnj^inccnng. art 

and frix* pn>t'c!»sums 
Tcchnolwgy, technicai services. mdusrr> 

and hutldrng 
General Serv ices 
Agricuitua' 
Homemakers 
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<S*Hircc; Shatzman. ShohaD 

Thus, approximately three fourths of EU"s students are employed in the 

♦ Gifted high school students may enn»ll at HU upon the R?«minHrnduium their schiwl 
principai, The Briush Oil diJictmrages enn^llnienf i?f students under age 21 . 
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labor force. (Indeed, 60.2% of the persistent students report spending more 
than 40 luHirs a week on their ji^.) At the same time, the percentage of EU 
enrollments attributable to students enrolled fulKtin^ etsewhem has inemased 
by 50% in the past seven years while those in the aimed forces have increased 
fix)m 7.5% to 16%. 

Another marked (and expected) characteristic of HU students is their lesser 
ac^mic prejmraticm. Currently, only 49% of the student body has passed the 
nationwide niatnculation (/'c?xm)examinalioas. As Israeli higher educatbn is 
presently constituted, therefore, half of EU*s student hiuiy is hatred from study 
in the amventional universities * 

Providing study opportunities for IsmePs young people while they perfonn 
compulsory military service has long been a distinctive objective of the EU 
program. Through ^tive recruitment of soldiers on their bases in close 
cooperation with the military's corps of education officers, and a iO% remis- 
sion of tuition, EU distinguishes itself to the point that up to 16%^ of the 
student body consists of soldiers on active duty. After earning one or more 
credits at EU during their military ^'free time'* the usual pattern is for S4>ldiers, 
upon discharge, to enter upon fuH-time study at one of the conventional 
universities. Thus, only one percent of EU's persistent students — those with 
six credits or morc^ — were members of the standing arrtied forces. 

Teachers and future tethers constitute another large bloc of EU students. In 
Semester 12, 1,552 EU students— about 16% of the total enrollment — listed 
occupations in education. Of these, 80% lacked academic degrees white 20% 
had acquired them.** Thus, EU provides an attractive option for teachers to 
complete their b^helor s degree, accumulating credits over a number of years 
while remaining at worit in the classroom. Simultaneously, fully certified 
teachers are able to choose specific courses to enhance their skills or to 
increase general knowledge. 

A second body of would-be tethers — 1,412 in Semester 16 — weie ^egis- 
tct^ in organized groups of students enrolled in about eight teachers' training 
colleges. With the encouragement ard financial support of the MinisU'y of 
Education and Culture, s^iveral such colleges, rather than offer all courses 
themselves, contract with EU for specific education, humanities, Jewish 
history and social science offerings. Up to six such courses may be taken by 
students at EU in the context of groups organized by the teachers' colleges and 
tutored about 1 .5 hours per week under EU supervision. Thus, these colleges 



* In Semester 15. 52% of the sludentikin EVs Bcademic pn>gram had passed the huf^rm 
cantjts^ with .'^3%, M%, 3^5^ in the ^Wationa], continuing educatifm and pn?-acadcmic 
pmgrams, respecttveiy. Several Lsxaeli universit'^ (^er limited opponuniiieii tor older perMinii 
laeking the bagrut to gain admission by npeciai '!xaminaliun. Thi<i practice is not widcspTVNi^. 

In Semc5»tef 15, 12.1^ (rf teacben* studying at EU had a bachelors <fcgn: and a 
master*^ or doctorate; 84.60f lacked any academic ^gn:e. 
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save funds and their students arc introduced to self-study discipline and 
serious aiademic studies while seeking their initial teaching certificate. After 
neceiving such certificates, students may also receive 3-4 additional credits 
from EU's special committee for the njcognition of previous studies, thus 
fitting them half- way toward* the bactelor's degree. 

As EU's inventory of ct>un<es especially designed for teachers has gn>wn. so 
has interest in further outrcarh among teachers. The 1982-83 report of the 
Academic Comminec, for example, recommended that the University conduct 
J^wcial programs and workshops during school vacations to enable more 
teachers to concentrate on specific subjects, to encourage diploma-bearing 
teachers to pursue academic degrees, and, in general, to attract more teachers 
to EU s offerings. 

EU has alst) proven particularly popular among members of IsnjePs collec- 
tive farms or kibbutzim; about a quarter of all kibbutzniks pursuing higher 
education arc enrolled at EU and together constitute 8.5% of EU's tt>tal 
enrollment. The percentage of kibbut/ mcmbeni lacking the haj>rui certificate 
is 50% versus 40<* in the general EU student body. Obviously, kibbutzniks arc 
prime examples of "second-chancers" for whom the University was originally 
created. 

Other statistics; While abt>ut 45f^ of EU's students indicate a desire to earn 
an academic degree, this is true for only 16';^ of kibbutzniks. 53% of all 
kibbutzniks study "as a hobby" or for general knowledge versus the 15% who 
do so in the general student btxiy. At the same time, abt>ut liyji of kibbutzniks 
study in the extra-academic programs, comparcd with m of EU's enrollment 
ovvrall. An interesting indication of EU's solid standing is that i number of 
kibbutzim have voted that their members no longer need to request kibbutz 
advance approval to study at EU: whoever registers at the University is assured 
in advance that their kibbutz wUi provide the necessary funding. 

Finally. EU serves each semester 15-20 prisoners and aN^ut 20 overseas 
students, mostly Israelis residing abroad. 

Why Do They Study at El ? 

Motivations for study at EU seem to mirror those of students at other DTUs. 
even if the composition of EU's student body varies in significant ways. 
Acquisition erf an academic degree, improvement of specific or general knowl- 
«lge. enhanced skills on-the-job (notably in primary and secondary educa- 
tion), preparation for a new career, and sttcngthening of self-esteem and image 
all play a role in motivating EU's student body. 

Regi«»Tation forms for Semester 14, for example, show that 44% of EU 
students sought a degree while 25% sought general knowledge. Other moti- 
vations include: to acquire a profession (5%). to understand present profession 
better (9%), to prepare for future academic studies (7%), 
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The most detailed study ol' EU student mt)livations pn?scnted further find- 
ings pertaining to persistent students, findings which an? believed to n?tlv'Ct 
the g^ief^l situdent body in range if m« in exact degme. (see Table I \ I 

Ikbte II: Main Otajecti%cs for Studyli^ M El! 
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iSouice; Shohat. Table 3. ^^ge 86) 



Another question directed to successful EU students, to "satisfied cu:»tom* 
ers'\ suggests stiJl other answers as to why students study at EU (Ihble 12). 

At the same time, Sbdiat titentifti^ the main soitrces of stud^^nt discontent 
with the DTU and EU method of learning as seen in TliWc i3. 

OvcialK it seems clear that the ma^prity of EU students— like tlwse in 
OTUs elscwhenc — tio not seek an academic degree. Some 15-20% erf tlte 
students continue taking coui^s year after year, without interruption, and in 
many cases after they have earned a degree. Overall, about half cf the students 
in a given semester take the courses' final examinations and over 80% of these 
are awarded credit. Of those otherwise eligible to take the final exarns, about 
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TW* 12: RoMUs Given by rVn^sttnl Studente for Pn^Mi^ Sludy m El! 
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(Soitree: Shohat, T^hlc 2. page S3> 

TMilr 13: Mskk IHfrkrttMcs Encotintemi in Studyli^; at 
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(Soiuce; Shohal. Table 1 . page 78) 



onc.fifth choose not to do so while tnany of ncverth^lesj* enjx)ll for 
fwthcf courses m EU, Thus, it seems that at least 20% of all mgistrants have 
no intention of seeking citdit points. New students, constituting almost half 
the enrollment each scmesten replenish the ranks of gnnJuatcs and those who 
haw completed the coui« or courses they sought. Thus, while it is common 
to DTUs (as well as American unifcigraduate programs) to speak of high 
motion or -^drop-out" rates, the evidence strongly suggests that most students 
at EU are not seeking a bachelor's degiw earned through the forma! pit^ess of 
completing assignments, taking tests, tieceiving grades and compiling course 
credits. 
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The |»x>gression of students at various stages of their i«:ailemic courses 
is wellHdispl^^ in Tkbie 14 (similar tables fcM* pn^academk, vocational and 
cofitimiing offerings ane available from the Evaluation Staff of EU); 
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1 , Computed om cf ail )4tukinft ivgii^crud in thij* semester 

2. Cam|x;ted out those who entemd filial examination 

- iSoaw:^; BvalMaUcHi Staff of El) ) 
Dtfmitims: 

Studens-f-^ person who has mgister^ fik a ccuinie and paid tuition is called a !»tudem. If Ik 
cancels of^ delays his M^jdies, he Is no^ considcivd a student. Any student whiJ a'gisters for two 
cooni^ ^ one semester is ctHmted t^ice; fHich pcfs^m number 8- 10^ in each term. 

Cred^ Poini^A smdent who mq^ts all the cour^ mquirvmeaf^i in an academic track amne 
nxeivn a credit point toward a deflfirc. in the m^^academic tracks, the student gets a certificate 
whkl/ attests to his having succe^fuUy completed the ciHirse. 

S^idyfar '*daM€Hme**^SomcS^ma%Q%<^^^^^^ 
-4ciyW. ^^icsCsSludcn^ have bcc^ included in (he 14th and 15th semestem. 

0 the teceti (1983) doctoral dissertation of EU's Director of 
Comc^ Developmfim and Production* Dr. Avshalom Shohat. we now 
.^now m^K about persistent or siu;ce8sfu] learners at El) than at most other 
Shi^ stiidied those students who had completed six or moi^ 
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courses and had eanwd six or more of the 1 8 credits requirwi for the bachelor's 
debtee. From an initial survey population of 1 .000 advanced students, 528 
usable questionnainss wcic netumed, Some of the findings have already been 
cited in the tables above. Additional data on EU student characteristics follow: 

I, Student's Country of BirtH 

EU Generally Persistent Students 

% % 

Israel 64 49,4 



20 



26,1 
11.0 



Europe. East 
Europe. West 

Asia. N, Africa 1 1 9.5 
West. Hemisphere 
Australia. 

South Africa ' 5 4.0 



Of the students bom abroad. 93,7% had been in Israel 20 years or more j>nd 
only one less than ten years. Thus, native language was not deemed to be a 
significant research variable. 

2. Father's Country of Birth 

*f EU Generally Ptrsistent Students 

% % 

Israel 12 7,Q 

Europe, East 1 62.5 

Europe. West J 14,7 

Asia. Africa 2/ 15,4 

Other 6 .4 



These tables on students' and their father's country of birth offer the best 
indicators of how well EU serves Asian and North African populations which 
are geiwrally dwmed to include the most educationally and economically 
disadvantaged portions of Israeli society. Comparing these EU enrollments 
and CHigins with those in the seven conventional universities in 1978-79,* it 
appears that EU is doing a significantly better '^b than its older counterparts 
for populations deriving from Asian and African backgrounds. 



s 

♦ EU's HKHT ftscem fmblicity hnxrhufrs claim XhM, 30"^ of its soudcnls m of Awmj-Africjui 
origte Of the second gcncratiw of same: 60% of those bom in \%mx w Africa and 40* «rf the 
hfielj-bom second g !ncr^*oo had mst nwtriculj*tcd and n«ny had w\y I ycm schooling. 
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WMe I6t Uahmltjf SmdiHil^ to Istnel, by CMttocnt of Bittfa 
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* Excludes thc^' whos€ continent birt^ 

Isiaeit4xm students whwic fstl»r was born in Ania-Afnca. In J^7-70 the comparable fjgun? 
W9» 3.3%. thus showing »ubstantiaJ improvement in tb; univer^itie?^ a^ a whole, 

(SOURCE: Council iMi Higher Education, Planning and Gmnis Committee* Slaihtwa! Ahstruvt, 
im)l8L Ikbie iO) 



3, lints' Educational Attainmeni 

Fathers % 

LesH than elementary 

education 8.0 
Completed den^ntary 

education 32.7 
Some secondary or 

% vocational education 8.5 
Completed secondary 

education 26.7 

Some higher education 6. 1 

University graduates 13.5 

4, jtlarital Status 
Married 85.6% 
Single 11.3% 
Divorced 1.9% 
Widowed 1.2% 

5, Number of Children 
None 14.0% 
I 8.7% 
2-3 63.i% 

4 lO.O^^ 

5 or more ' 4.1% 

i. Years of Rmnal Education Completed 
8th grade or less 1.7% 
8^12 years 20.2%. 



Mothers % 

8.6 

36.2 

9.3 

27.3 
5.0 
4.8 
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12 years 
over 1 2 years 



34.1% 
44.0% 



52% of these persistent students graduated from regular high schools and 
l^sed the hagm matriculation examinations. Other students, mostly gradu- 
ates of vocational schools, also had completed twelve years of schooling but 
were not eligible for the bagrut examinations. 

7. Highest Degree or Certification 

Teaching certificate 20. 5^;^ 

Technician's certificate * 9.5% 

Academic degree fmm 
a formal university 4.5% (6% in more recent EU 



8, Field of " udy 

Humanities and s<KMal sciences 66.2% (versus 52.9'/r in general student 



surveys) 



body) 



Sciences (natural and life) 
and mathematics 



33.8% 



(versus 47.1%) 



9. 



Crcdit Granted for Previous Higher Education 
No prior higher education 
Awarded credit for prior study 



60.8% 



39,2% (Of these, only 
eight students received 
the maximum allowable 
ot ten credits) 



10. 



Place <rf Residence 



Urban and suburban dwellers 77.6% 

Kibbutz 1 1.2% 

Agricuhural, min-kibbutz 4.7% 

Other 6.5';} 



Financial Assistance from Employer for EU Students 
Received some aid 37.2% 
No aid ^ 62.8% 



12. 



Number of Hours Devt^ed to Sixxdy Per Course. I^r Week 



{EU recommends 12-15) 
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13, Student Satisfaction 

96.2% of the stuifent^ reported they were enjoying their distance learning, 
of whom 59.2% said they enjoyed their .studies **ver> much", 3 6% enjoyed 
their studies "somewhat" and only one student (0.2%) gave a negative 
evaluation. 



6TheEU 
System 
of Studies 



"EU IS a pikx project. It will be devehiped in an evolutionary, experimental way r«her 
than by commicment. M the outset, to fixed curricula. methoOs. media and investments. 
It will be a flexible Ksmrw. usable as and when most required, making maximum use 
of modem mstiwctional technology, with a minimum reliance on new eam^ses and 
buildings EU will be studem-oriented. It will not carry out research in any 
particular discipline but will dedicate itself to serving its student population On the 
other hand, the whole operatitwi of EU will be one continuous and major research into 
teaching at a distance , . . " 

— Max Rowe 



F 

MLtV students may study a growing array of academic, pre-academic. voca- 
tional or general knowledge courses. Strikingly, however, over 90% of all 
students atie enrolled in formal academic offerings for which credit is offered 
toward a bachelor's degree. Consequently, the bulk of this chapter will treat 
the academic program while the next will describe EU's extra-academic 
c^erings. 

A course is the basic unit of study at EU. In addition to two terms or 
semesters, each running 18 weeks in length, one beginning in September and 
another in February, there is a small summer session of nine week.s' duration. 
EU is also experimenting with a number of courses taught over two semcstcfs 
tfl which assignments and examinations arc staggered to allow a slower pace of 
stiidy. 

Students are not retjuired to declare their intention to earn a bachelor's 
degrw. To obtain a degree, however, a student must successfully complete 18 
credits, generally representing 18 courses. {There are a small number of half 
credit coarecs.) Of these, no more than six may be earned in introductory-level 
courses and no fewer than four in advanccd-level courses. At least 14 credits 



5/ 
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mast be earned in a concentration in either the humanities and social sciences 
or natural and life scietwcs and mathematics. Science "niajors" arc nrquired to 
take at least one ccnirse in mathematics as ^11 as IntnHtuvtiim w Natural 
Sciences. Students in the life scient*es must complete Putbmi\\s to Chcmistn\ 
A working knowledge i>f English (or i^her foreign language jn some cases) is 
also mandatory; this njquin*ment is satisfied by the student's completing an 
English comprchension course or by passing a special exemption test. 

At tlrst, HU students were encouraged to pursue a ' horizontar' program of 
studies, choosing broadly from an extensive menu of programsln the arts and 
sciences, including Jewish history and Hebrew literature. An HU degree 
usually involves siudy in interdisciplinary courses as well as subjects unre- 
lated to one s area o?' concentration. 

Recently, however, observed HU s Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
Proiessor Israel Shat/.mt,n: 

•'Moyv and mimr students wi>hcd to c«mccntn4tc im a jtsivvn diNciplinc. alter the fashion 
iH a'gular unuvrsitio. Hifthvrmoa-. in many aicas the 'hori/ontal' appro;tch was 
pnivin^ inadequate, and a hjcrarch>-iypc course stnieiua- Kvanic nevessary Amiihcr 
pr4>hleni amsc when HU :^raduaivs. wishinj: to continue their cducaium ai i>tb<-r 
univefMties. nwt with dittlculiies because their studies at 1:1' had m>t U-vn struetuaM 
aioti^ parallel lines By producing nnia- courses withm a given discipline^ sonic ot 
the needs c^Hild be satisfied: students wishing t4> cimcentratc on a particular subjevt 
would be able to di> m>. while «)lhers could still pursue a variegaietl curriculum. 
K^nvcvcr. even alknvmg for these changes, the development ot interdisciplinary ccHirses 
must continue, since they aiv unique, distinctly valuable and sonH:tifne> innovative, " 

Despite these shifting emphases, EU is still dedicated to the.prop4)sition that 
a high quality, comprehensive first degree, rather than an array of single- 
discipline bachelor degrees, is the best way to serve Israel s working-age 
population. NcH incidentally, this proposition may serve to reduce feelings of 
competitiveness and ri^"*^ry fmm Israel s established universities wherein 
students specialized in or iwo relatively narrow disciplines. Jn any case, it 
pt>sses.sed sufficient merit for the Council of Higher Wucation when, in 1980, 
it accredited EU to award the bachelor's degree, 

EU students may obtain up to 10 credits for prior academic studies by 
petitioning a special faculty committee. In practice, .such credits are granted 
sparingly; in a sam{4e of 528 persistent students, about WA received .some 
credit for prior studies but only eight students who had almost completed a 
degree elsewhere received the maximum allowable of 10 credits. 

No credit is awarded for "life experience" as is the case in a number of 



* As examples, wc note the appnwl in 1982- 8.^ oJ such specialized courses in the natural and 
life scicnccJi as: solar energy, waves and optics, faunistics of vertebrates in Israel, and ge<?logical 
phenomena in the fvgion ol lake Kmnea't. 
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-open learning" programs, particularly in the United States. The issue of 
such ca^Jit was raised prior to HUs accreditation in 1980 and rejected as 
constituting an unacceptable compromise with academic quality. Whether 
such a move would meet with more sympathy ttxJay is doubtful. In any case, 
no movement in that direcvon has been detected. 

Another "innexibility* in HU's academic pwgram is the requirement that 
all students begin their studies in cither September or R'bruary and proceed at 
a predetermined pace over the course of the semester. While it is possible to 
intcrrupl study in mid-semester and resume in the following semester, all 
assignments must then be completed in the new term. This is done for the sake 
of administrative efficiency as well as to encourage students to develop 
disciplined and persistent study habits through to completion of their studies. 

A number of aiurses are offered in -doubli? time." that is. over two 
semesters instead of one. This is done most often when the course is adjudged 
to be so difficult that a high droptiut rate would likely iK-cur if the entire 
subject matter had to be mastered in only a single semester (Several courses 
are available both in single semester format and in double-time.) 

Taking one. or perhaps two. courses per semester, an EU bac-helors degree 
wt)uld take five to seven years to acquire versus three to four years in Israels 
conventional universities. Thus far. liU has had only two graduating 
"classes": 41 students in 1982 and SI in 1983. 

Graduates receive, together with the diploma, a transcript listing all couises 
successfully completed. The transcript specifies the years and university 
terms of studies, name and level of the courses taken, final grades earned, 
number of credits awarded and miscellaneous remarks (such as whether the 
ctHjrse included a term paper, field trips, laboratory work. etc. ). The transcript 
also indicates whether a students prior studies elsewhere were accepted for 
credit in partial fulfillment of ED degree requirements. 

A final grade is computed for every student, a weighted average of the 
grades earned in all the courses at EU which appear in the tran.script. 
Intnxluctory and intermediate level courses are weighted according to the 
number of credits per course, while advanced courses arc weighted one and a 
half times the credits of each course. A-student whose final grade is between 
60 and 84 is considered to have fulfilled the requirements for graduation. A 
student whose final grade is between 85 and 94 is graduated cum luude. A 
final grade between 95 and and KX) earns graduation summa cum Imuh'. 

These requirements are believed fully comparable in scope, quality spe- 
cialization and intellectual effort with graduation nequircments at conventional 
universities as well as to those of the British Open University. In fact, 
comparing OU's degree, which requires completion of six year-long ct)urse.s 
versus HU s 18 half-year courses. EU may be said \n require 5{n more study 
than its fiagship counterpart. 
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An Integrated^ Self-Study Package 

ISmdy at DTUs generally involves a blend of self-study at home, group 
tutorials and a variety of student support devices. OveralU the EU student is 
expected to devote at least 1 2-- 1 8 hours of home study per week to each course 
plus travel time to an average of four to six group meetings per course plus 
examinations. (Non-academic courses aie geared to student effort of 7-10 
houn( weekly). The EU self-study p^nrkage includes: 

• Textbooks, specially designed and printed for EU courses 

• Supplementary readings of various types 

• Regular compuicr-marked and tutor-marked assignments and final exam- 
inations 

• Television and radio brt^adcasts 

• Teaching aids of many types including audio-cassettes, games and labiv 
ratory kits 

• Centralized and regionalized library resources 

• Organized tutorial sessions 

• Regional study centers 

• Organized study groups, often on employer premises or in teacher 
training colleges 

• Tjtoring by telephone 

• Guidance and counseling services, particularly jp self-study methods 

• Field trips, workshops, laboratory sessions 



Course and l^xtbook Develofunent 

At EU, the printed word is king. To quote Nachman EsheK the University's 
enthusiastic Director of Studies, "The professor is in the textbook; there is no 
excuse for poor teaLrhing/' 

Considering that prior to the advent of EU there existed few textbooks in the 
Hebrew language and that, today, EU*s study texts are high?y regarded 
throughout the country, detailed attention to this aspect of the EU program is 
in order. 

Each course has as its centerpiece a printed "textbook," usually bound in 
several separate softcovcr volumes. Topically, their aie 12 study units or 
modules of, 60^80 pages each, which aggn;gate 700^900 pages of printed 
text. Each text is specially written for EU and is carefully and laboriously 
created either by the small EU faulty or by some of Israel's leading acactemi- 
cians, most often full-time professors at one or more of the leading traditional 
universities working under contract to EU. These textbooks are provided to 
students without charge, as part of their basic tuition fee. 
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Pedagogically, the tcxtbotik serves thrce puiposes: ( 1 ) it presents the source 
m^erials; (2) it replies the traditional frontal lecture with a variety of aids to 
help the student analyze and master the material; and (3) it encourages 
independent thinking and analytical capacity by posing questions and exer- 
cises throughout the text. 

Course development hinges t>n EU's Academic Committee (AC), currently 
consisting of 23 members, including 1 1 EU administraton* and senior faculty 
and leading academicians from four other universities. According to EU's 
••Statutes and General Regulations", this Committee "is entrusted with 
monitoring the academic standards of the University, including the composi- 
tion t)f academic counses. " 

In practice, this means that the AC must consider not only which courses 
should be otTercd and in what sequence but, more especially, for what further 
academic and occupational purpt>scs. For example, what kind of Introductory 
Economics course should be developed? Heavy in quantitative and statistical 
skills or "just a gtwd, solid overview of the field"? Geared to the needs of 
generalists or specialists? Standing independently or as part of a planned 
progression toward a master's degree in a conventional university? At EU, as 
elsewhere, there is little evidence that such questions are based on systematic 
market research into what gainfully employed students believe they require or 
what actual and prospective employers recommend. Rather, key decisions arc 
made on the basis of AC members' knowledge of their respective fields (or 
lack thereof) and the force of their personality and convictions. T) the extent 
that the AC taps "the best in the entire country," EU has the possib lity of 
avoiding some of the pitfalls of more "mgrown" faculties and discipltnes in 
tradttii>nal universities. 

A proposal to develop a course consists of a draft syllabus describing the 
substance the course is to cover, its aims, and brief synopses of the 12 study 
modules. Qualified experts are invited to comment on this draft and in light 
of their comments, a refined svliabus is prepared. Possible course writers are 
given detailed guidance regarding the requirements of textbooks written for 
self-study, as well as technical pointers regarding development and printing. 
Writers arc then invited to submit sample study units so that their academic 
standards and the suitability of their writing for self-study can be evaluated. 

One of the AC'y four subcommittees then reviews the proposed course, 
further advises on course content, the integration of the course with EU's 
overall program, and the organization of an expert course development team 
uiidcr the direction of a senior academic advisor or course team leader After 
the fiC approves a proposed course as consistent with EU's academic master 
plan, a final decision to r roceed with development rests with EU's president. 
In 1982-83, the Acadcmjv Committee convened six times and approved the 
development of 33 new courses. 
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Course development gcneraUy nequinrs 18 36 monlhs, the greatest pmpiir- 
tion ol* that time devined to writing and re-writing the text and, if possible, to 
trial nins with student test gnnips and their feedback. Ibgether with externa! 
academic advisoni and HU staff, the senior academician in charge instructs the 
writers* shapes and reshapes the text and generally monitors the academir 
quality of the course, including biHh text and supplementary media (which arj 
usually developed beginning with the first draft of a course s text). 

To an extent unkn;>wn in traditional university, course developers at 
DTDs give pre-en^iiicnt attention to the pedagogical efficacy of the course 
materials, and to the ability of given materials to instruct the student engaged 
in disciplined self-study. To ensure that the student s learning needs are 
paramount, course developers have constructed a methodology of develop- 
ment which includes, in the words of Dr. Israel Shat/man, HU Vice President 
for Academic Affairs: 

" . specificatums of ajm>; graikU and iktailcd infomia!itm; a variety t»t Matcnicnis. 
citatinn>. diNCUNMons and cxampks; vamnis quc\l!t»nN and cxckincn with an>\vvrN at the 
back, an appendix key IcntiN t»l a'tcrvncc tor analyMs i»t additumal material; ^indanee 
»m hiju to study and how to reply to the queNtums tor seH-cvaluaiion The guiding 
principle is that the student should he an aviive panieipani in the pnvess ol study aful 
niK a passive recipient . C aa- is taken with style and editing and much attention is 
devofcd to prtHlueing clear and iitgically arranged narrative so that students tmke 
pntga'ss by themsclveis " 

Exceptional attention is paid at HU t4> the development of special graphics 
and phiitographs, often in several colors, and to the quality of design and 
layout. These are of world-class quality and have helped to earn for the 
University the highest esteem in both student and professional circles. While 
final printing from camera-ready copy is usually done by private printers 
under contract, everything else is done by EU s iwn publishing house, an 
impressive establishment in its ow*^ right, equipped with some of the most up- 
tivdate computerized phototypsetting equipment anywhere. 

In the past four years, production of EU bt)und biniks has risen from 
2(X),0{K) to 450.000 copies annually plus study aids, exam btH>ks, exercises, 
EU catalogs* an inhi>use newspaper, etc- l-ast year over 90,{XX) b(x>ks were 
sold independent of course requirements so that sales of books and teaching 
auxiliaries now exceed 20 percent the publishing department s revenues. 
Rjrther marketing of EU course materials is being actively pronuMed at 
bookstores nationwide as well as in EU's i>wn bix)kstore and through the mail. 
While there is no systematic effort to identify which conventional universities 
or courses have adopted EU textbooks, the rising sales figures serve to 
confirm reports that EU texts in mathematics, biiKhemistry, and getjetics mc 
used at Hebtt^w University while Tel Aviv University has adopted some of 
EU s texts in statistics and psychology. 
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Overall. HU textbo«ks. unlike the lecture nt«es of individual protcssoni in 
traditional universities, an? published for the scrutiny of pmfessitMial col- 
leagues thanighout the country - per>ions who. noi incidentally, influence the 
potential academic career chances of KU faculty in the traditional universUics. 
M<»rcover, EU's texts and ctuirse materials arc constantly tested against ;K:tual 
stutlent learning through independent examinations, all of which "lays a 
scritHJS respt)nsibility uptMi the entire course team and also acts as a particular 
inducenwni to perfect ii in ail its academic, pedagogic and aesthetic aspects." 
(From EU's "Application for Accreditation to Council for Higher Education") 

Course Revision 

As a matter of highest academic principle. HU has accepted its Academic 
Committee's counsel to revise each course at least once every five years in 
order to assure that ctwrse materials keep abreast of scientific developments. 
impn>ved learning technologies, the changing academic profile of the Univer- 
sity, and its ever- increasing inventory of courses. Even the five-year timetable 
is not sacrt>sanct. as the Academic Committee admonished in 198.1: 

"NVhcn. tor svicntific nr di ikn-tu a-itMinN. ihc need anscs U) alter. a'viM- orcvt-n a'-wntc 
a givrn (.dursc. thca- is no aHini for amipnimiH.- or t.tint.csMims I'hc iKVfsstry 
fthHlificaiion (ir a'-writinj: ts in tv pcrfdmtta without dclyy " 

AssistaP'.'e in the prtKcss of course revision is a major part oi' the work of 
HUs small (full-time equivalent of three persons) Evaluation Staff which 
continuously processes data im student progress and correlates this with 
information and feedback from all parts of the teaching staff— course coordi- 
nators, tutors, academic faculty and external consultants- as wel! as students. 

Supplementary Readings 

In addition to the typical 12-unit textbook. EU course cwirdinators. as- 
sistants and tutors compile literally tons of supplementary reading material ; 
tMiglnal source materials, extracts of existing textb<H>ks. reprints frxmi scien- 
fiffc and scholariy journals, additional exercises, bibliographies. laboratoi-y 
and study guides, etc. Some courses, e.g. literature or philosophy, recom- 
mend the purchase of entire btwks, often made available at reduced cost. 
Collectively, these materials (often in English) .serve to explicate the core 
texts, stimulate discussion in the tutorial sessions to follow, pre.sent a variety 
of pt>ints of view, introduce students to scholarly literature in the field, and 
generally make the studies more lively and absorbing. 

Continuous Assessment: Key to Student Involvement 

Borrowing heavily fn>m British OU experience, EU uses a continuous 
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assessment process thrxnighout the semester, attempting to involve each stu- 
dent in participatory activities going beyond the passive ivading of the course 
textbodc. Specifically, each course includes seven to ten Computer-Marlccd 
Assignments (CMAs) and Ibtor-Marked Assignments (TMAs), 

CMAs consist <rf a questionnaire containing abtiut 20 multiple-choice 
questions. Students place their answers on a computerH>ptical scanning card. 
The course coordinator gives the correct answers to the computer. Students 
receive a computer printout of their grades, conect answers for each question, 
sometimes specific comments relating to questions, details of any errors, 
references to soua*e materials, etc. During the course, the student is asked to 
take four to six such texts. 

TMAs contain three of four open-ended questions. The answers ate exam- 
ined by tutors who are, in turn, supervised by course team. Tutors conect the 
papers, comment on and clarify them and offer helpful written guides to 
further progiess, and then letum the papprs to EU. The papers with grades are 
then sent to the student. During the course, the student is asked to complete 
three to five such assignments. 

Early in EU s history, the Academic Committee considered the value and 
validity of CMAs in humanities courses. While their continued use in general 
was upheld, course coordinators may dispense with CMAs in certain cases. 

Recently, in an effort to upgrade the c;>ntinui>us assessment priKcss, EU 
has begun to send students, in addition to the corrected open-ended assign- 
ments, an answer-key and/or examples of particulariy gmnl answers irccivcd 
from <Mher students. In addition, EU now guides tutors on how to nrad and 
comrct the tests and counsels teaching ciH)rdinators on the prepaFati4>n i)f 
examinations, particularly computer examinations. 

Collectively, CMAs and TMAs are piepaivd anew each semester and serve 
several purposes: To stress and review the main points of the study material 
and provide a chance to exercise the knowledge and skills acquired; to offer 
feedback to the student and course c(K)rdinators as to what extent the study 
material is understood; to assess the fonnal achievement of the student; above 
all, to involve the student actively so that he/she will not drift away from the 
rigoR>us discipline of self-study 

To be eligible to sit for the final examination, students must complete at 
least 50% of the CMAs and TMAs which together account for approximately 
40% of their course grade. The additional 60% of oik: s gracte derives from the 
final examination conducted at one of up to 17 n^giona! examination centers as 
close to the student s home as possible. These examinations are conducted as 
neariy as feasible at the same time in all examination centers by central staff 
monitors from EU in Tel Aviv, not by course facuhy or tutors. Thus, the 
integrity and independence of the final examination from the diy-tivday 
instructional prcKcss arc safeguarded. 
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In judging the scope of these operations, it may he noted that KU's faculty 
and CiHirsc cwrdinatohi prcparcd some 7(X) final examinations. 469 CMAs 
and 854 TMAs in 1982-83. During a single semester (the I4th). 5.991 
students took their final examinations under the supervision of 626 nuHiitors. 
Altogether, in academic year 1982-83. tutons marked 50.948 assignments 
(TMAs) while a>mputers w«re re^^^ponsiWe for 29,575 <CMAs)— a tiMal oper- 
atii>.i of 80,523 assignments. (Of these. 67,763 were in academic cinirses. the 
balance divided amtmg pre-^icadcmic (6.525), vwcational (3.220) and general 
knowledge ( 3 .0 1 5 ) courses ). r 

For Headers inieifsted in a closer kwk at KUs continuous assessment 
process, the following detailed description, prepaid by David Seligman of 
Britain's C)U. shtjuld be of value; 

• The mw hciuwn CMAs and TMAn tends n< be approxiniaiciy 6 CMA 4 TMA. It is 
ftrconinK-tided that 1 CMA is used per 2 icM units and I TMA per } units. Simic courses 
have c*>mfHjj%i>ry assi^tnnKynis and stuOcnts are mn awankU a cinJil if these aiv m»i 

Siudcnts haw u> rvtum completed a^ssignmcnts b\ a certain specified dale loJc 
submission in assi^'iiTOmN is alUmcd it Ihca- is ^mxi^rvuMm Un this, for example, 
iJJfiess t)f army a^ervc service 

Thctv can he delays of !> or ft uwks Imm ihc linw 4)1 suhmissu»n hetoa- students aa- 
niHitled i>} CMA grades. 

This p*H>r tumannind tinie can sen^wsly disadvantajje students needing feedback m 
their jH!rttmnan<e as the Ci>urses only last IX i^veks. 'niH)rs aa* asked <4> mark alt TMAs 
wilhin 2 uvcks 4)1 the cut^)tt date and a-Sum the ^irading twm pw, the individual 
qucstiim M:otcs, the overall grade Un the assignment, and comment* 4>n the student s 
piece 4»f v^Hk and pf4>ga*ss. A computer prmiout ts pnHluced shtmmg the mark?» 
awanled by each tuu^r. giving the average Uh each tuUn and the 4>vera}j average This 
priniimf IS sen! to the person in charge of the particular C4)urse and t4) the Hxaminati4)ns 
section Hach tut4)r s marking is m4mit4)a-d and the ;icttdemie ft?sponsible assesses Nnh 
the marking and the advice given lo ihe student . Tliti>rs wh*> pa)ve un%atisfact4>ry aa* mn 
nrappointed. 

Pn4>r to the cxaminalion. students aa^ inf4>mK*d 4^ their cunvm total number 4vt 
assignments submitted and th4)se who have yet done the a*quin?d numK*r have to 
complete ihem S4> a.s t4> be eligible t4> take the jxamination. h)!J4ming the nwrking 4»fthe 
exammaiion. students an; inf4>nned 4)f their grade and 4)f their 4)verall C4Hir>e a'Milt 
(which alM) liikcs wto acc^Hinl Cimtinu4)us assessment). 

In some C4HarMrs C4>m{mlMJry assignments an? set which must have been attempted 
bcfon? a sukktix will be ennJitcd f4)r the course, The 8i4>]ugy and Science courses also 
have ct)m|MilM)fy labiwjUory sesstonii ami eompufsory mcclings/nitorials. In the case of 
compulsory CMAs and TMAs. extra time is allowed for theif completion hut these 
cannot be left until the next semester 

The stu4kni is mnified (rf the nrsult iit the examination by perceritage scua* as well as the 
4ivcr8ll pca-entage scon? for the course. The caxdji certitkate is sens separately/' 

This intensive process, together with the multiple study aids which arc 
described bcUnv. help to explain why EU officials take such pains to point out 

4 
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that a bachelors degmc at EU is. "so much more than mciviy ivading 18 
books!" / 

I^evfe^ and Radio 

Foltowing th: cautions of the Schramm Commission abcHit the possible 
overuse of television and bearing in mind the admonitions of its first president, 
Max Rowe ( "The burden of proof is i>n tlK>sc who wish to depart from the 
printed word and wish to use other media/*), EU uses television and radio 
sparingly. 

Some 45 EU courses ih>w have 6-12 TV programs ta^h which may be 
shown (in color) over Israel s sole, non-commca*iaI TV channel. (A second 
channel has been under discussion for years.) As in other countries, competi- 
tion for air time is intense and that which is available is often inconveniently 
scheduled for the bulk of HU s working students, between 2:30 and 3:54 p.m. 
Currently, only abcmt two mi a half hours of instruction per week arc 
transmitted by TV.* During Semester 15, 118 diffetvnt TV brt>adcasts were 
scheduled over a five-month period. Video cassettes of mi>st programs can be 
seen at many of the n^gional study centers for students unable to watch the 
broadcasts at their scheduled hour. 

Receniiy, the Department of Courseware Development and Pnxluction, in 
cooperation with the Center for Educational Technology and the Instructional 
Television Center, produced original programs on the flora and geological 
strata of Israel, interviews with Israeli writers, economics, music, game 
theory and literatune. In 1982-83, 35 instructional films were translated and 
adapted to Hebrew while another 20 films w«re purchased for future adapta- 
tion. Examples /of^jrograms based on purchased films include: Art in the 
Technological Era, Slmespearean Drama, The Era of Revolutions, Growth of 
New Nations in Africa, Physiology and Metabolism, and Educational Psy- 
chology. 

Radio transmissions amount to some six hours per week to enrich various 
course offerings. During Semester 15, 70 academic and 137 non-academic 
broadcasts were scheduled. All academic offerings wene in the 5:20-5:50 p.m. 
time sloe while the general knowledge or continuing education programs were 
broadcast from 11:30^12:00 a.m., 3:25^3:55 pm. or 5:20-5:50 pm. EU's 
general knowledge broadcasts ait highly regarded, According to a 1^79 study, 
they have a lai^^ audience, jwticularly anwig hon^ortcers, the retinsd« 
kibbutz members and drivers generally. Foreign language transmissions rank 
first in popularity. Last year, 74 radio broadcasts wen: p2]^^uced for the 
academic progr^ with another 85 in the general knowledge or ^uit educa- 
tion track. An additional 55 broadcasts were in various stages of production. 

^ InciXUmst. in 1983* Britain's OiJ bfoadciist^ji hours i)f TV and 10 hours radio each week, 
In 1976, it pctittcmcd a govemment commissKHi far 76 hont% of TV and 58 hour^ radio time. 
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Audio- Visual Services 

Distance educators generally believe that there is "no science of media 
mix." That is. exactly what mle the major eiectmnic media and personal 
audio-visual denies should play will vary from course to couree, depending on 
the views of its creators. 

At EU. however, a wide variety of learning aids an; employed. Science 
students are loaned kits so that experiments may be performed at home. In 
electronics, for example, the student has the home use of an oscilloscope, 
signal generator, powr supply and other components. Geology students 
borrow collections of minerals and nxks. Life science students receive collec- 
tions of seeds, lyophilized flowers and live drosophila flies. 

An extensive lending service of audio-visual aids is maintained by EU's 
student services administration. For fees ranging from $4,50 to $35.00 per 
semester, students may reint nurperic calculators, electronics, geology and 
electricity laboratory kits, tape recorders, mini-computers, slides and viewers, 
electric organs, etc. (After a special "cleanup campaign" in 1982-83, KU 
(rfficials report few lendable aids still missing or overdue.) 

Many courses, as part of their basic study package, include without addi- 
tional charge, non-returnable audio cassettes for home study or for listening at 
regional study centers. This is particularly true forcounies in English, Arabic, 
mathematics. electn>nics and music. Audio cassettes , we alst> been specially 
produced in a number of courses for the benefit of blind students. 

With the rapid growth in Israelis* iwnership of home micrt>-computers and 
vidcocassette recorders*, EU is turning its attenfiiiMi to preparing software for 
home use. Htwever, severe resource constraints limit the ability of EU's staff 
to advance in ♦his expensive area. Certainly, the dream of the Schramm 
Commission— thut EU "might set in motion a wavt^ of practice, research, and 
theory-buildmg in instructional technology that would have world-wide sig- 
nificance ... to the time when Ismel will take a position of leadership in the 
advance of instructional technology"— is a dream still unrealized. 

Library and Laboratory Resources 

EU shares a library with its neighbt>r, the Center for Educational Tech- 
nology. Open to students and staff, the library also services the regional study 
centers nationwide. According to the 1982-83 President's Report, the library 



* One wuH-c estimate!* ISO.OOO to 200.(XK) VCRs in Isn«l, ranking it nui.itwr tw.i (after 
S%*«tkrn) in per capita Mwncrshipi See Malka Bimlwin. "The Vitlco Invasujn". The Israel 
EcimomJst. Ocn*cr 198.^ (wl, 39). pp.l2-|.V Atxnit an«-sixth of hracl's i..«KX) elementary 
schwil* and 60«Ji- o» its high schtwJs use computers for iroartictitma! purp«»cs. The Minister trf 
EUueation i% m the prijccss uf jiwmialing computer literacy courses for all students from the 
clerocntwy gtwtes on. See Kugelmav* and Howmrzyk (198,1). 
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contained some 20,{XX) volumes, 570 videi^apes, 3,3(X) slides, 220 16mm 
nims and assorted cMher audio-visual items. In addition, the decentralized or 
nsgiofla! study centers have a combined collection itf 4,540 books, 2,334 
videotapes, and 3,226 midiotapcs. 

Working with other universities and puWic libraries, EU s library staff has 
made it possible for most HU smdents and staff to have parity of access to their 
n:ading roi^ms, collections and, in certain cases, laboratories. Where neces- 
sary, EU defrays the cost of such arrangements with others rather than build or 
buy its own, EU course materials an: also on loan to a variety of conventional 
university libraries and arc purchased by their students in university bix)k- 
shops, another example d EU outrcach or "multiplier effect". , 

l\itors and l\itorial Sessions 

While independent, home-based study is the heart of any DTU system, 
tutors aisi^ play a large role in the learning process and at the same time 
constitute one of the c!earcs1 pn>bicm arcas in such systems. 

As noted in Chapter Four on EU's founding and early years, the question of 
how much interpersonal contact should be provided to supplement EU's self- 
study approach has never been finally resolved. Today, EU continues to 
grapple with the question with a variety of evolving tutorial, counseling and 
faculty-tleld relationships. In the words of Vice President Shatzman: "We 
think it is our duty to extend emotional support and encourgement to the 
student in his efforts to study . . . The University has to give the student a 
feeling that he is pan of a family. " In this, he was rejecting the experience of 
OU and other DTUs: 

" . . at Icaja 5(K^ a |!iven NtUiicnts needs an: m>l strictly rrlalcU U) the subject in 
hnr:'.i u," help htf needs \s t»f an educacumat ktiul, even an acaikniic kind, hut m>t 
> strictly si'bject based. If bectmwji possible thcreton: to oimccive of a tunctiiin Un the 
ctHin\elor which is tiHally ivlaled to the wht>!e tutorial pnHress '* 

At EU, every student is assigned to one of approximately 300 tutors, 
usually in his or her honictown or adjacent region. Tutors, most of wht^m have 
a master s degree or a doctorate and many of whom are studying for the 
doctorate at one of the ti tJitional universities, serve as EU's major human r 
contact with its student body. They ajne EU's "fiX)t soldiers in the field." 
Working under the supervision of some 75 insfrUctiona! coi^itlinators (some of 
whom oversee more than a single course), the tutors ape ni)t expected to give 
formal lectufes, but to lead group discussion, explicate portions of the text- 
books or supplementary mu: ials, conduct exercises, explain assignments 
and test results, give individual guidance, grade regular assignments, and 
ma intain co ntact with studems by mail and telephone, 

* H.H Beeven, tif Oil, cited in Rurnble p. 37 
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NonH>bligatory group meetings or tutorials, usually held in the evening at 
regional study centers, arc scheduled about once every four weeks and last 
about two hours each. Some tutorials take the form oi field trips or laboratory 
sessions. During 1982-83, EIJ conducted 758 tutorials in the 34 study 
centers, 3,75 1 guidance sessions in all parts of the country as well as 52 field 
trips* and 70 laboratory nwetings. Obviously, tutorials also perform a useful 
educational and stKial function. alKnving students to meet each other and 
learn from one antSher. 

Shohat's research on persistent or successful students at EU yields mtenrst- 
ing data on student perceptions of tiRorial sessions. Shohat found that 44. 8'/^ 
of his respondents participated in all or most tutorial .sessions; 32.6% attended 
txrcasioifdily while 22.7% seldom or never do so, As to the benefits of such"^ 
tutorial sessions, t>nly 24.99^ rated the tutorials as making a "significant" 
contribution to their studies, 46.7</r said they helped "somewhat" and 28.4^/^- 
rated them as offering very linle assistance. * 

In general, the perception is widespread that the tutorial aspects constitute a 
weak link in EUs instmcfional system. "Insufficiently trained", "under- 
mtitivated". "ptH)r teachers" are some of the descriptions of tutors heard from 
students. "Under-paid" and "under-appreciated" are the most frequent views 
expressed by tutors. c 

in any case. EU is aware of this critical problenj area, and is constantly 
seeking more talented tutors and conducting refresher courses and training 
sessions for tutors around the country. 

Regional Study Centers 

A netwtvk of .^4- 36 study cenkrs blankets the country from North to 
South, givmg EU a modest measure of physical outreach and a chance to 
mamtam a measure of human cor tact with its diverse student body. LtK-ated in 
schtwis, municipal community centers, regional colleges and other public 
facilities, the centers are more "a name and a shingle" than a substantial 
facility. Open only once a week for a few hours in most communities (twice a 
week in Tel Aviv), the center is managed by a part-time expediter or serv- 
l-eman who kwks aff-r hygiene, heat, light, supplies, audio-visual equipment 
and generally prepares the facility for the various tutorial groups that will meet 
there. 

• I am gnueful to ts.Hac-har (M.IUcrt the t:i! Pa-^idcnf. Office wh.. arraniivil (.„ my 
}»il<cifw»»n «, im: sui-h siudy kHir,rf •m- f^nds ,rfBv.yamin ami Ephraim'- in conmiion with 
the CiHm« m Jewish HisU^ry in the Pcmni trf the FirM Temple. S<.me 42 siuUcnts aged ^(K70 + 
and fmm the Upper (ial.Iev- to the Nonhem Negcv. wvm my companioas „n a well-planned P- 
tKwr cm. complete with imlividua! study kits, raiigmg <mT hisK.rv. arclwlouy. Biblical 
cxctms. thc.,l.,gy and the evcr-pmvent l.sraeli debate .,ver the fulufv Judea mid Samana ( -nie 
Wesi Bank"). 
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V, 

In 1982- 83, HU study centers rcpiirtcd 758 gniup meetings and many 
thousands \A individual tutor-student and student-student ciwtacts. At David 
Yellin Teachers' College in the Beit Haketvni section of Jerusalem, tor 
example. 17 ditYercnt study groups were meeting on a recent Wednesday 
evening. An iMherwise-iocked EU library was in full operation, enabling 
students to consult reference works and to borrow various aids and source- 
books. Audio and video cassette players were available tor those who missed 
or wished to review an HU radio or TV program. Tlitiirs were meeting 
privately and with groups of students. A gix)d deal of pre-tutorial siKializing 
was also enabling EU students to get something of the "educational mtangi- 
bles" they would have on a regular campus. 

Shohat's study of persistent students found that 61 .6^;^ lived half an hour or 
less from their nearest study center while 38.4^;f lived more" than half an hour 
away. In some communities, e.g. Bet Shean or Nahariya, as many as 50 150 
students might be registered at KU. Yet, since these students elect a wide 
variety i>f courses, it is difficult to obtain the critical mass for a successful 
group tutorial. In such cases, tutoring at more distant study centers, in person 
and by telephone, may constitute a last re*sort. 

Tlierc is no groundswell for massive changes in the study centers although, 
if funds were found, there would undoubtedly be furtlu'r development of a 
computer network which would hnk the regional centers with the statf and 
library res4)urces of EU s main campus. 

Ibtoring By Telephone 

Although distances in Israel appear minute to a North American, they 
nevertheless create feelings of isolation among Israelis removed from the thre*e 
main cities. Israels postal system may be relatively reliable by worid stan- 
dards but it is also increasingly slow. 

The telephone, still hard to obtain in many older areas due to a lack of 
infrastructure^, docs nyt enjoy the same popularity for conducting business as 
it diHTs in several Western countries. KYelUm' Paiges telephone dia'ctories are a 
growing resouree but few Israelis would think of shopping by telephone and it 
is extremely difficult to conduct business by telephone with an indiffere'nt 
bureaucracy public or private). 

Nevertheless, telephones play an important role in life at EU, At re*gistra- 
tion, students are prt)vided a printed Study Guide containing telephone num- 
bers, names and calling hours for the academic core staff in 'heir course and a 
list of tutors, thc'r own as w^ll as others who may be contacted at specific 
times and dates. 

While EU staffers a'port that the vast majority of students calls are- 
"unnecessary" in the sense that answers to the caller s question are already 
Unrated in the textbiHik, all understand that the telephone provides a' tangible. 
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humanizing link to a dispensed, possibly isolated student body. And the fact is 
tbal, despite twenty telephone lines into EU, it is often difficult for students to 
^^amHjgh to a nitor or couree coordinator. The service is definitely in 

Guidajice and Counseling 

Lack of knowledge about and skills for self-study is one of the most serious 
problems facing new student., at EU. Re.st>lving to work on the problem, EU 
*et up an experimental group in 1983 to discuss good study techniques, the 
differences between serious study and merely reading for enjoyment, the 
etticsent use of time, and how to prepare for examinations, and how to choose 
courses. Studems were follov.ed from the moment of registration through 
group meetings. individuaJ sessions and intensive telephonic followups until 
the completion of the first course or couraes. 

The experiment reported significant gains in overall student retention and a 
larger proportion of .students completing assignments and preparing for the 
finaJ examination. On the basis of these findings, five part-tinie coun.seiors 
were at woric in 1984-serving up to 400 students-in Beer^heva, Haifa 
Jerusalem as well as tte Tel Aviv area. The program, coordinated by liana 
Nitzan, now aids 5% of new studehts and could grow to serve periiaps 70% if 
second-year results warrant such expansitin. 

One by-product of this counseling program is additional student feciback 
about the tutors, textbooks and study arrangements, valuable data which EU's 
leadership intends to use in perfecting its system of .studies. 

"... I have a Id to be gratehil j« Everyman's Univeniiiy for; the material.s that I 
rcceiycd trcn, it. the attenlkm. the conccn,. the efficiency, the l«ve. It is very difficult t« 
T . T ' '^"^^ ■ ■ ■ .< is my feehng that with each 1 tte 

wtm each .h.pment. with each apok^gy for Oelay in ^mling n«teria!. with every 
announcement that on page .17 .tf this and this book them is m error and watch m tha^ 
y|x. do m« get trapped by .,. yo^ ,eel that ^ iniponant to the instimtion. that 

ZTcyTvc ^'"^ '^'^ '"'^ "^^^'^l^- but 

The fi,.t time \ came to the University ... I went into the nx^ms where my cx>ui^-s 
wer. «Jmm,sten.d and they simply ensnared me. 'Si. d^nvn. Tell us: was^e 

be changed? And then you feel that ym are no. only a student, but a partner. • 

- Qved Kedem, kibhutznik and one (tf EVs fitsi students 

Student Administration 

The i«iministraiion of student affairs is a complex and exceptionally critical 
undertaking in any DTU. Yet, as much else al EU, these affaire are conducted 
by a lean and streamlined staff, in this case totalling only 31 persons These 
are organized in five sections: I) Information and Rcgisuation, including 
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followup while studying al HU; 2) Study Facilities, including regional study 
centere, libraries and examination centers; 3) Assignments and Examinations, 
including administrative, nt^ academic, pnKessing of all homework assign- 
ments, resuhs of examinations and grades; 4) Distribution of Materials, 
especially the prepanaion and mailing of all course kits and other mail; 5) 
Storage, "Lamda" Bcwkstorc Sales, and Security. 

Information and Registration 

Despite its diminutive size, the student registration and information section 
is easily one of EU's most dynamic and imaginative operations. Under Sara 
Yolles' direction, EU advertises itself in a number of mass-circulation news- 
papers, through information kits sent to kibbutzim, community centers, direc- 
tors of education, training and manptnver in various organizations and firms, 
local and regional government councils. At the direction of EU's Council, 
advertisements in Arabic are also sent to Arab schtwls, community centers 
and newspapers. Attractive posters, information packets and registration bav 
churcs are widely disseminated and EU senior personnel personally visit 
special events, e.g. the Internationa! Book Fair, and a number of military bases 
on student recruiting missions. 

In 1982 83, regional infomiation centers were opened from Tel Hai in the 
extreme North to Eilat in the farthest South, as well as in Haifa, Netanya. 
Jerusalem and Beeniheva. Integrated with EU study centers wherever possi- 
ble, these centers open once a week to acquaint potential students with the 
University's study program and methods. 

It may be noted that EU. unlike its British counterpart, does not advertise 
for students in the ' yellow" or ' gutter" press. Under the personal direction of 
the president. EU's ads have been described as "very square, conscientious 
and proper" and arc designed to stress the intellectual quality and rigor of EU 
offerings rather than imply that the University t)ffers an easy alternative to 
traditional universities. 

Uptm inquiry, prospective students are sent the Course Handbook and an 
application for registration. For a nominal fee (77 cents per course, as of 
September 1983). they may also obtain an attractive package of sample study 
materials, which constitutes an introduction to the distance education methtxi 
(rf learning. 

- EU's information brochures proudly prtvlaim: "There are no prerequisites; 
registration is open to everyone." At the same time, prospective students are 
warned that EU is best suited for those "who are highly mtHivated, intellec- 
tually well-endowed, and capable of assuming the considerable self-discipline 
and rigorous demands required to attain an academic degree." Prospective 
students iwe informed that experience has shtnvn that most successful students 
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in the »:ademic program had obtained the equivalent of an eleventh grade 
education. In any case, first-time cnrollees arc limited to a single coum- in 
subsequent semesters, they may register for two or, rarely, for three com^s 
Information required on the student registration form is simple and sparse: 

(a) Citizen's Identificatioi. Number (which becomes the Student Serial 
Number and is used tu enter all information concerning that student into 
the EU computer t"ile.) 

(b) Name, address, telephone number, sex, 

(c) Year of birth, year came to Israel, country of birth, where father bom. 

(d) • When did ywu last study, do you have matriculation (12th graue leaving 
certificate). If so, what kind of certificate. 

(e) Are yi>u a teacher, what kind, years of teaching service. 

(f) Knowied,;e of Hebrew, English in reading, writing. 

(g) Type of employment, by category. 

(h) Kibbutz member or not. 

(i) Reason for studying: 

(i) Acquiring a vocation or career 

(ii) General kntwledge 

(iii) Desire to change vtKation 

(iv) Advancement in present job 
(V) Preparation for matriculation 

(vt) Preparation for studies in EU academic program 
(vii) Earn an academic degree 
( j) Study center kvation and course preferences. 

It should be noted that EUs registration form requests no information on 
mantal status, financial condition, religion or ethnicity (i.e. Jew. Arab 
Moslem, Christian, Druze. etc.). Upon completion of the registration form 
and payment of tuition (abt^ut $71 per one unit course in Semester 15 with a 
30% discount for soldiers), the student is entered in EU's computer file and 
mailed a kit containing all or at least the first installment of the semester s 
student units or modules, a course outline, assignments to Be marked by his or 
her tutor or by computer, and a schedule of tutorials to be held at the assigned 
study center. 

There are no limits on the number of students wht) may register in a given 
course except for very occasional resource constraints, e.g. lack of lendabic 
study kits, lack of suitable laboratory space,* etc. If the number of students 
registering for a course is insufficient to justify hiring a tutor in a given study 
center-usu ally 15, or as little as 7 8 in an isolated, outlying part of the 

* I^obwaHwy counts wic (operated for the first time m\y in 1982-83 in tlw Jitc nicnces 
chcmiMry ami geology; EU's milial .self appraisal <rf such offering, was "most satisfktory, 
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country — these students arc generally given the option of being assigned to a 
study center and a tutor somewhat moiv distant fmm their homes. Every effort 
IS made to acciMiiodate each student — somehow, someplace- in EU s national 
study grid. 

.By way of summarizing the care and self-awarcness which is lavished on 
EU s system of self-study, the following excerpt from the ''Master Plan for a 
Programme of Studies in Natural and Life Sciences" seems most appropriate: 

"The Hverynoan s lJnivcn»iiy system ot'studicii i>bHj2Cs each MiUilent lo be a loiw wolf 
in coping with the vaniuis materiaJs prc>*entt*d. This shiHJld make U»r persistence, 
iniiependence of thiHijjht and the abihiy to study by oneself : hiweven students should 
be exposed only to Hveryman's University te\is, since the a^al world' is made up of 
articles, texibiwks, etc, Therc is a di^n^ser thai imr amrM;s n)ay be i)ver-siructured, and 
that the very choice of subjects and questions may oblige students to think aionv! certain 
lines. Haw, then, arc they to distinguish between primary and secondary mHums, and 
how an: they to process the wvalth information provided? In this connection, it is 
intended to devek>p Advanced-level ciHJrses featunng a number of "unwritten units ' 
prxwiding minimal direction by nwans of guiding questions students will thus be 
rvquircd tt) n?ad articles, reports ynd chapters from te>itb<Hiks (mainly in l:ng!ish) with 
this aim in view " 
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Ufl kwlsh irAdilKHi) "wc say 'the gale* repentcncc m* never cloMrd.' implying thai 
one can always maJcc a fvssh start and that if >ihi have failed imee )\hi can give if another 

try and be succetksful. It fallows th^ the gates learning are ndver cU)hhJ here at EU 

rhcy stay invitingly i>pcn all times. 

^levuUm Hammer, Minister of Educmiim arui Culmre 



liiU s comprehensive academic plan, adopted in 1979. called for develop- 
ment of 219 courses which would offer both a broad curriculum and a modest 
measure of concentration. By the opening of s«:ademic year 1983-84 (Se- 
mesters 15 and 16), EU had completed development of 115 academic courses, 
abmtt half the course inventory target set in 1979. An additional 89 courses, 
al} approved by the Academic Committee and EU's President, were in various 
stages «f develq>m«nt (see Table 7), 

Overall, progress in developing courses in the social sciences and human- 
ities has been appreciably slower than in the natural and life sciences and 
mathematics, despite the fact that student enrollments show a reverse pattern. 
High priorities currently are the development of additional courTses in the area 
<rf economics and management and a full-scale academic course in computer 
science. 

By the completion of academic year 1983-84, a total of 169 courses— 
about two-thirds on the academic level— are projected. Of the non-academic 
courses, 14.5% are classified as pre-acadcmic, 18.5% vocational, 17,3% 
general knowledge and 11.5% miscellaneous, especially foreign languages. 
TJie planned course offerings for the full year are included in Table 18. 

EU courses are classified by three levels. Level I are introductory counses 
particularly designed to familiarize the student with the distance education 
mode of learning. Such courses are deemed comparable to the firet semester of 
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Tttle 172 EU Aeademk Cow»r Inventory, vm 



Ftetd 



Counws in 
1979 Master 
Plan 



Coun»es 
Completed 
11983 



Judaism 
Humanicte^i 
Social Services 
Mathematics and CcmjHiler 

Science* 
Natural Sciences 

TCTTAL 



38 
40 

57 

3! 
25 



23 
14 
15 

16 
24 



219 



115 



Courses 
Under Develofv 
mcDt, 1983 



20 
23 
26 

7 
8 



89 



No(es; I Most counics carry a full cmlit point; i>lheni only 1/2 or 2/3 i>f a point. 

2. Some di the courses completed or way are m identical to thi>sc contained in the 
1979 master plan. 

(Source; Israel Shatzman in EU Rresidenfs Report, m3- H4. p. 15.) 



TM€ 18: EU Course Offerings, 1983^84* 



Total Number 

of Courses q^^^j 
Offered Academic Pre- Academic. V<Ka!tonal Knowledge 



Semester 15, 
Beginnmg Sep- 
tember, 1983 
SeiTHrstcr 16. 
Beginning Febni- 
ary, 1984 

Total Ci^rses for 
Year 
fcrccntage of 
Courses Offered 



136 



139 



275 



99 



!0() 



13 



14 



10 



10 



14 



15 



199 

11% 



21 

\0% 



20 

1% 



29 



♦ No< all courses are offered \n each semester 



a conventional university. The bulk of EU courses aie Level IK comparable to 
the first and second years of regular universities. Level III or advanced coui^cs 
usually ftquirc students to write seminar papers or theses. Such courses 
equate to third-year studies in Israeli universities (genemll) equivalent to 
fourth year studies abroad). 
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Anatomy Of Student Choices In One Semester 

A closer look at student enrollments in a single semester { 14. beginning 
September 1983) reveals something of student composition and choices at 
EU. As of October 26. 1983. 12.420 students were registered, of whon- 
10.809 were in academic courses and 1,611 in pre-academic. vocational ani! 
general knowledge offerings. Among the academic registrants. 6,398 (59 2%) 
had been enrolled earlier in EU while 4.411 (40.8%) were new students. 
1,101 students were striving in the framework of teacher training seminars* 
and 1,679 were under the auspices of other institutions and organized group 
study plans. 926 students (8.6^) were serving full-time in the armed forces. 
1,623 students, including 974 in teachers' colleges, were registered in the 
double-semester or extended study format. 

A total of 101 academic courses were being offered with enrollments 
rangmg trom one student to 81 1 {Introduction to Computers). Courses with 
enr jllments exceeding 300 were: S<Kial Psychologs' mS). Jewish History - 
from Jerusalem to Yavneh (533). Educational PsycholoH\ (449).* Introduction 
to Macro-Economics (397). Jewish History: from lion to Zionism (387) 
Jewish History: from Babylonia to the Hasmoneans (350), Jewish History-- 
Period of the First Temple (346). Average enrollments for the 101 courses 
offered was 107 students. The flexibility of EU s ennMlment pt)|icy is well 
Illustrated by the fact (hat fully 22 counics had enrollmems of under fifteen 
students. 

In non-academic areas, a total of 32 courses were offered with enrollments 
rangmg from five to 141 and an average of 50 students per course. In these 
courses, the number of student soldiers was larger— 122 or 1 3.2%— while the 
number of new students wiirolled was 1.124 versus 486 prior EU enrollees 
Among the most popular courses offered were: four dilYereni English courses 
with 200 students, five, high school mathematics courses with 117 enrollees 
four Arabic courses with 179 students, and a variety of others on electronics! 
computers. Hebrew. Smart Consumerism, The First Years of Life, and The 
Kindergarten Age. These extrd-a:ademic offerings arc described in greater 
detail in the next chapter. 



A>, njighl be expected, ciwwci* m the feathing of reading and in educational psvchi.loay are 
partKuWly popular with teacher, studying at EU. Othti courses being developed are espSally 
geared to the need* of leiKhen*; Chunge w EdwaUon: Individualized Imtructivn: Eamomin of 
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•Education thai tramccnds the ctm.straints ttf lime ami plate, " 

—EU infiirmiiium hullciin 



is noted at several points in this narrative, Israeli higher education as a 
whole IS ngidly uncompromising on issues involving what is constdeied 
higher as contrast^ with post^ondary education, what is a "university" 
compared with a college or a technical-vocational program, what is "aca- 
dcmtc" and what is trot. i4uch of what passes comfortably in the United States 
under the broad mbric of "postsecondary education" is. in isi^I, accorded 
considerably less status, prestige and resources. 

At EU. almost everything flows from the early decision to strive first and 
fopcmost to create an intellectually unassailable, ftrst-class academic univer- 
sity (and each of the foregoing words must be repeatedly underlined) capable 
of winnmg early academic and dcgnee-granting lecognition as an univensity 
mjm the Council for Higher Education. 

Accordingly, tht bulk of EU's investments to date have been in the aca- 
demic, degree-credit arena: approximately two-thirds of its current inventory 
of completed courses and about 90% of its currem student cnn>llment are on 
the academic level. Oi^anizalionally, there is no body of EU personnel or 
leadership to look specifically after extra-academic offerings (for example 
there IS no School of Continuing Education). The priorities of EU's Council 
and Academic Committee lie uneljuivocally in the direction of meeting aca- 
demic needs, as described in the discussion of EU's curriculum. While this 
author has encountered some sporadic criticisms to the effect that "istwl 
doesn't need an eighth university", that EU's "priorities for teacher training 
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mdior viKational-technica! work arc tix) k>w", and that "then: is insutTicicnt 
inve^itmcni in the taxation of special pmgrams to aid the disadvantaged 
sections ot* IsmcKs population", there does not seem to be any substantial 
objection to the ;Kademic developmental path chosen by HU's leadership. 

From its inception, EU pmvided some offerings of a ptv-academic, general 
or continuing cduc;tfion, viKational, or teacher training character However, 
unlike EU s academic offerings, the development of extra-academic courses 
depends, as a matter of policy, primarily on the ability of EU staffers to liKaie 
and obtain external funding and to undertake time-consuming and often 
ambitiiHis collab^irative ventures with outside agencies. This chapter devotes 
considerable detail to the^^e and newer dimensions of EU s extra-academic 
service, largely in the belief that these may prove oi considerable intercst lo 
Third World and other readers of this study. 

Pre-Academic Programs 

Students formally enrolled in EU s pie-academic offerings have ranged in 
number from 289 to 5X0 per semester on a generally declining curve over the 
past six years. C)f these, soxwt 21 y^^^A chose to take the final examination and 
i>f these, in turn, 80 -9(K^ wen? awarded certificates of credit. 

Initially. EU offered two four-cinjrse series in high school mathematics and 
English to those seeking secondary schix)! proficiency or preparing to enroll in 
EU's academic program. These courses siH)n received the acclaim and finan- 
cial support oi the Ministry of Education and Culture so that EU math and 
English literature courses are now approved for use in the regular high schools: 
approximately 9.000 such students used EU study materials during 1982-^83, 
()f these, about 4.000 pupils bepefitted from EU audio and video cassettes 
used in frontal teaching classroi>niis; 2,500 pupils studied in classes integrating 
frxmtal instruction wi(h EU study methods and published study units; another 
2,5(X) pupils were tutored in some 145 special evening study groups led by EU 
tutors m a weekly basis. 

It may be noted that these EU courses are also offered from time to time in 
some of Israel's regional comnjypity colleges and aduh education centers, as 
well as on several bases of the Israel Defense Forces UDF). The courses in 
high school English, which are accompanied by 24 television broadcasts, also 
rei?:h a far larger audience than EUs small tuition-paying enrollment. 

Besides the key c6urscs in English, Hebrew reading comprehension, writ- 
ing and mathematics, EU is currently developing other pre-academir courses 
at a pace sustained by available funding. These courses inclufle: physics 
(written in cooperation with the Science Instruction Department of the 
Wei/mann Institute), electricity and magnetics, higher level mathematics, 
Hebrew expression, basic Hebrew syntax, wisdom literature in the Bible, 
history i>f Zionism, environmental studies (supported by the Ministry of 
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Educatkm). and a nwiriculation-iev/rl rtnirsc in music (funded by the Jeruv-- 
lem Music Center, another Rothsch.id Kmndation innovation). 

Exceipts from EU's history of Zionism cour>ie. Follmvinn (he Pillar of Fire 
were published weekly in 1 1/2 page articles in the mass^iaulation evening 
newspaper Achromn. l^o history texts on the Zionist movemen n the 
4>ast huMned years are also in development. 

As EU reaches out to serve a larger number of neighborhixxl leaders such 
as in Its Project Renewal and other special group efforts, attention to pie- 
academic or mechina programs will undoub^jdly grt>w. 

General Knowledge or Continuing Education Programs 

In furtherance of one of its major missions-to raise the general level of 
knowledge of the Israeli population-EU offers a grt,wing array of courses 
Hen;, too, enrollments are small-abtiut 300 students per semester-and 
activity IS restricted largely to the availability of external funding 

Among the most popular of EU's general kntnvledge courses are Spoken 
Arabic-Israeli, Egyptian and The Arabic of the Media. At least 6,000 public 
^hiH>l students used these EU study and cassettes units in their classaH>ms 
Beginning in September 1982, the Chief Education Of ficer and the Education 
Branch of the IDF reprinted EU Arabic study materials each week for four 
months m the official IDF journal, Bamahaneh. Other lessims were dis- 
tributed in quantities of 10 - 15,(XX) per lesson to soldiers in Ubanon and weie 
accompanied by weekly radio broadcasts over the Voice of Israel 

Other EU offerings include IninKiuvtion to Computers jf-U ology: Man and 
Hts Environment (with financial aid from the Ministry of Interior), Economy 
and Smiety Health Choices, Hebrew for Arabic-Speakin^ Listener, ( financed 
by the Arabic Language Service of the Voice of Israel), Flanninftfor Retire- 
ment {assisted by the Brookdale institute). Several ten-week courses dealing 
w,th the First Years of Lifo. The Kindergarten A^e. LiMnn with Children Af^ed 
6- 0 and Consumer Choices (or Smart Consumer) are also proving popular 
both among registered students at EU and readef>» of series run in various 
newspapen^and magaiiines (e.g. Spoken Arabic for Beginners in Ma'ariv and 
I he First Years of Life in Ha'lsha, a popular women's magazine.) 

A salient example of comprehensive outreach is EU's course The First Year 
ofUfe. Originally a course of the British Open University. EU involved the 
Minist^ ^of Health, pru-natal and well-baby clinics (Tipat Halav) the 
Women s International Zionist Organization (which operates a network o'f day 
care centers), the largest pre-paid health fund (Kupat Holimh colleges, com- 
munity recreation centers, kibbutzim and a variety of medical, developmental 
and educational .sT«cialists in the adaptation of the materials to the Israeli 
landscape. TV and radio and a series of installments in the popular cveninc 
newspapers were also mobilized for the new course's dissemination 
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The large role of Britain's Open Universiiy and the BBC in many of these 
couree developments is readily acknowledged: either direct translations or 
exteitiitve adaptations to Israel conditions have resulted in some of EU's more 
popular couT>>e.s. 

Recent general kntwledgc projects include ctnines in auvanced Arabic, a 
training brochure {32.(XX) copies) for teachers of civics which was a course 
fmanced by the Central Bureau 'M" Statistics on the subject of the nation s 
pi>pulation census, a self-study guide for visitors to the nearby Museum of the 
Diasptjra. ftnir J^iapters of The Kinderaorten A^e course published in the 
official teachers" bulletin oJ' the Ministry of Education, and a course (spon- 
sored by the Aiiult Education Department of the Ministry of Education> 
especially written for graduates of Israeli ulpanim (Hebrew language intensive 
study centers) to assist in the reading of Hebrew newspapers, develop reading 
proficiency and deepen the quality of students command of the language. 

Finally, emphasis should be given to the fact that EUs general knowledge 
offerings are particularly geared to supplementation by radio and television 
broadcasting and. whenever pt>ssible, by dissemination through mass circula- 
tion newspapers and magazines. Thus far. for example, over 4(X) half-hour 
radio program have been aired in the Education for All radio series. The range 
of these broadcasts suggests that EU's outreach is far from being fully 
exploited. In 198 1 - 82. for example, EU offered the following radio offerings: 
The Yellow Star (themes of the HoliKaust)— .^0 programs; Jewish Commu- 
nities Around the World- Sluilom Aleichem (Hebrew for Arabic-Speak- 
j.rs).-j7: The Den-lopment of a Child's Lansiuagi — 10: English for Besin- 
ners — W\ and Esperanto—!. Limited only by funds (as well as by the 
availability of broadcast time), EU's continuing education potential seems 
bt)th vast and still largely untapped. 

Teacher IVaining Programs 

The ftHJrih of EU's stated educational aims is "to assist in raising the 
educational level of teachers." As previously noted, a substantial pt>rtion of 
EU's academic student btxiy consists of teachers and a major portion of its 
academic courses are directed to the teaching profession (for example. Curric- 
ulum PUmnin^ and Development. Educational Psychology, The Teaching! of 
Reading). 

In the extra-academic area. tw. EU offers a number of programs, particu- 
larly refresher ctnirses and inscrvice training seminars. Special courses like 
The Teaching of History and Ennlish Uinf>uuHf Development were amtmg the 
' very first developed. More recently, in 1982 «.^. EU offered programs sflch as 
these: 

1) An English teachers' 3(X)-hour study program, including linguistics. 
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Amencan Ond Hngiish literature. Run in cooperation with the Ministry 
ot Education, the cwrsc was offered preparatory to award of the 
te«:her's certificate in all grades through grade 12; 

2) A two-day seminar for 43 kindergarten section ctK,«linatoft offered in 
ax^penuion with the Ministry of interior ( which has jurisdiction over 
the municipalities' nursery and day care centers); 

3) A three-day seminar for 44 kindergarten teachers who are charged with 
. the organization <rf parent groups to study EU s course on The Kinder- 
garten Aj^e; 

,4) A seminar for 27 national family health clinic supervisors and coordi- 
nators, organized with the Ministry of Health, for the EU courses The 
First Years ofLiJe and The Kindergarten Age. This was to be followed 
^ by seminars for the mk is nurses who work in family health clinics- 

5) Seven seminars for !6() English teachcn* to acquaim them with EU 
study materials and their classrtHmi uses: 

6) 'TV"scminarsfor23()teachersofArabiconEUsstiKlymateriai. .this 
' tield; 

,1) A seminar for m home economics teachers, organized in cm)peration 
' with the Consumer Council and the Ministry of Education, on con- 
sumer education in the schools; 

H) A seminar for 32 overseas professors, in ciH)peration with the J>residcnt 
ol Israels International Center for the Teaching of Hebrew Civilization 
on the possible use of EU's Hebrew language and literature course 
materials in universities ahaiad; 

Two week-long .seminars for 60 teacherx based on EU's course The 
Prmdple.s and Practices of Teaching Heading; 
m A summer recess .seminar for 30 teachers in conjunction with Tel Aviv 
University's Iraimng and Improvement Cfjnter in the Sch(H>l of Hduc-a* 
tion on the subject of Hebrew syntax. 

It should be remembered that EU awards no academic credits for such 
seminan* and ^vorkshops. However, the Ministry „i 'Education and other 
.•empl'.vyetN do grant wjjge increments for successful completion of continuing 
^ education efforts. Beginning in 1984. more fomial 20-hour extension «>m^es 
^ will be offered by EU in cooperation with the Ministry's Department of 
•Inservfce Training f<ir Teacher. Rirther developments along these lines ai^ 
pear highly likely . 

VcNrationai Courses 

t 

In-.service training and vocational enrichment arc of critical importance to 
liirael s ecommiy EU. in cooperation with its sister institution, tne Center for 
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Educational Technology (CHT) and the Ministry of Labor and Welfare, has 
offercd a number ot courses since its tirst semester in 1976. Enrollments have 
never been large; they ranged from a low of 208 fo 632 students over the first 
15 semesters. Students awarded course credit ranged in numbers from 106 to 
336 per semester, between 76 and 93% of all those who sat for the final 
examination. 

Currently, EU operates 16 vo-tech coar?»es, many of which, like Technical 
Drawing and Accounting L are offered over an extended 24 or 28- week study 
period. Other viKational courses include: Electronics I and II. Digital Elec- 
tronics, Qualified Electrician, Office Correspondence (the latter developed 
jointly with and financed by the Civil Service Training t)epartment). 

Students completing the series on electronics or electricity may take special 
examin^ions administered by the Ministry of Labor and Welfaa* and thus cam 
a diploma with their voc^uional designation. 

EU ViKational courses include exemplary (and expensive) study kits which 
enable students to conduct home experiments in electronics and electricity. 
Similar kits and study units are used by CET during its administration of 
C4>urses in viKational schiK>ls and in the Israel Defense Forces (IDF). A 
number of leading industrial enterprises — Tadiran, Eha, Israel Electric Corpo- 
ration - also offer EU-CET courses as part of their in house, inservice train- 
ing pwgrams. 

Thus, although numerically smalU EU s vocational programs arc making a 
contribution to the Israeli economy as well as to hundreds of students who 
chixise to study while working full-time. The experience gained by the 
University in this area has.alst) contributed to the decision to open a Schc/ol of 
lechnology, a concept described briefly in the next chapter. 



With financing from the Ikpartment of Adult Education of the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. EU is r ow into the third year of Tehila— a Hebrew 
acronym for "Special Education Program for th'^ Adult Student". Tehila is 
designed to help adults bring their education up to eighth grade level. Devel- 
oped under the guidance of a special advisory group chaired by one of IsracKs 
most distinguished academicians, Professor Ephraim Urfcach, Tehila began 
offering instruction in the fall of 1980, 

Tehila students are njquitxjd to take proficiency courses in mathematics and 
Hebafw language. They also choose six electives from such areas as Jewish 
history. Bible, geography, sociology, economics, literature, child psychology, 
art. technology, introduction to science and "What is DemcKracy?'' 

In l982-~83, Tehila offered approximately one hundred courses to over 
1 ,5(X) students in study centers around the country as well as refresher training 
courses. for teachers in the projeci. 
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Courses for Study Abroad 

Like cMher Ismcli universities, HU feels under a special obligation to 
strengthen Jewish knowledge and identity in overseas Jewish communities and 
to nurtua- links among Israeii and Diaspora Jewry. 

In 1974, the Department of Education of the Jewish Agency announced 
ambitious plans for an -Open University'' to serve the Jewish studies interests 
of the Jews of the Diaspora. Headed by a distinguished professor of the 
Heba-w University (Priifessor S. Talmon), the plan was vigorously attacked by 
EU s Max Rowe and several other university heads, notably Hebiw Univer- 
sity President Abraham Harman. When informed by the Minister of Education 
that only the Council for Higher Education could sanction such a project and 
that the proposed EIJ was a txrner vehicle for such an enterprise than a ttHally 
new institution, the project was aborted. In lime, various units of the Jewish 
Agency would coniract with EU for specific Diasp^)ra-orientcHl courses, but 
the overall grand plan was never revived. 

Believing that the distance education pedagogical method holds special 
promise for reaching and teaching Jews dispersed around the world, EU has 
been seeking resources to develop materials and programs in Jewish studies, 
particularly for teachers in Jewish schiX)Is. the upcoming generation of com- 
munity leaders, and a vahety of adull$ who wish to know more abi^ut their 
intellectual and spiritual heritage. An early policy decision requires EU to tlnd 
such developmental resources externally so as ncA to damage the primacy of its 
missions among Israeli adults. 

With financing in part from the Young Leadership Section of the World 
Zionist Organization, EU is working on a variety of materials which arc 
believed to be responsive to the educational needs of Diaspora Jewry. As of 
J982 83, EU had translated into English (and less so in Spanish) a number of 
academic courses and individual modules: Jeviish History: From Jerusalem to 
Yavneh. The World of the Sa^es and Jews in an Era of Change and students 
overseas were wi>rking with them on an experimental basis. 

Non-academic courses completed include a comprehensive family-oriented 
study kit in English on the holiday of Chanukah, complete with seven study 
units, a game and audio-cassettes, and a unit on the Sabbath. Another study 
unit, on the Bar Mitzvah with special textbook and vidco-easette. is well- 
advanced in Spanish and another on 100 Years of Settlement in the iMnd of 
Israel has also been contracted for' in order to help Diaspora communities 
better understand the development of Israeli swiety and its various forms of 
settlement and social problems. 

Tliitton fees for these •'overseas courses" range froiji $100—140. Text- 
books, cassettes, kits and ^^ames may also be purchased separately from $2-^- 
31.50.* 



♦ Sk-c Ki^ "An Innovative Judaic Studies I'n)^r4m." S pagts (minan?). 
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In sum, KU offers a multi-faceted program of cxtra-acadciflic offerings 
which, bcccUisc of lack i>f regular tunding, entail a series of peripatetic 
"targets of oppiMlunity" rather than a comprehensive, strategically-planned 
camjf^ign fw the development of non-;^^ademic education. 

Nevertheless, feU s extra-academic offerings clearly make a contribution to 
several of the University's main objectives: 

• to assist Israels population and the Jews of the Diaspora to broaden and 
enrich bi^h their genera! and their Jewish education; 

• to provide inservice educatiiw and skill enhancement for a variety of 
workers, especially teachers and technical workers; 

• to offer laymen and professional?; specialized knowledge in various areas 
of life. 

Bolstered by a liberal use of the media and aggressive collaboration with a 
variety of governmental, professional and external gri)Ups, HU s self-study 
methods of instruction have been found suitable for reaching a wide body of 
students, bi)th formally enrolle<^ ••'-•J, far larger, those in the general public ami 
in the nation s secondary schiH>ls. 

Ntnv that KU s academic foundations seem tlnnly established and its legit- 
imacy as a university fairiy grounded, it remains to wonder what KU's 
distance education experience and expertise could accomplish in the extra- 
academic realms of aduit education if proper resources and continuity of 
funding could be assured. 




9 New 
Directions 



••That; thousand yciirs ago. King Si>k>mon enunciated the proposition that «htw« who 
have MMm- knowledge, seek more, and those who have little kmnvlcdge. ^eek none, 
tet's try to prove King JHjioimin wrong for once. " 



■Max RoHf 



his report has noced numerous ventums upon which EU has embarked and 
which It hiipes to complete-if budgets permit. Yet, the prevailing motxi in 
the institution is that its original task is, at best, half completed; many new 
-courses must be developed and others revised if the Univereity is to keep faith 
with Its presently enrolled students, particularly those who seek upper-level 
courses as a prerequisite to an academic degree. New ventures arc fine if they 
do not deflect the institution from its main course. 

in this chapter, we discuss two relatively recent developments which have 
important future implications for EU's character. 

The School of Technology 

Just as EU grew out of the Rothschild Foundation's conviction that tlie 
existing higher education system was unresponsive to major segments of 
Isi^l's populaUon, and jusi as EU leap-frogged several yeai^i' development by 
buiWing on the base of Rothschild's earlier investments in the Instruction^ 
Television Center and the Center for Educational Technology, so a new School 
<A Technology is emerging to deal with other educational deficits and to 
capitalize on the experience and expertise of EU. 

Recognizing that Israel's security and economic well-being are largely 
oepeiidem on her ability to produce an adequate supply of well-trained 
technical manpower, the Rothschild Foundation established a Study Group in 
January 1982 to explore "the feasibility, practicability and economics" of an 
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"Everyman s Tech". Such a pri>ject would utilize the experience ot KU and 
CET to prepare special courses based on distance learning and multi-media 
self-instructional techniques for the training of technicians and practical en- 
. gincers. 

In June 1982 the Study Group of leading technical educators, scientists, and 
industrialists reported to RiHhschild* that a critical shortage of technicians and 
pnnrtical engineers did. in fact, exist. Israel tixlay has less than one technician 
per university-graduated engineer, far below world standards. Moreover, an 
Everyman's Tech was found to be economically feasible and educationally 
viable. Other recommendations included the following: Everyman's Tech 
should be established "within the framework of EU" as a nationwide second- 
ary and pi>st-secondary level institution: about 6() technical courses should be 
developed during the first seven years, primarily by CET: home study should 
,be imaginatively promised via the latest communications technologies of 
'•personal labi)ratories. micro-computers, video cassette recorders, and televi- 
sion: the school should retrain manpower toward technology: develop free- 
time study opportunities for the general public and texthiH)ks and study kits 
ni>t only for its own student Knly but "for the techm.iogical training network 
at large". 

On the basis of these recommendations, EDS Council and Executive 
Committee agreed to sponsor the proposed Schiml of Technology and th^: 
Rothschild Foundation committed $7.5 million for the first eight years of the 
project on the understanding, similar to that developed at the founding of EU . 
that Government mmistries < Labor and Education) would assume gradually 
increasing financial responsibility from the sixth year onward and total financ- 
ing in year nine. $70().(KX) of the Foundation's commitment is to be spent on 
ciMistruction of a new niK>r of one of thcCET-EU buildings. Meanwhile, plans 
are pro^zressing for the first courses in electronics, electro-optics, computers, 
industrial production, robcnics and communica ions and potential writers of 
the study materials in these fields are being identified. 

While it is Xoo early to conclude what the ultimate effects of the SchiX)! of 
Technology's establishment will be on the University itself— other than proba- 
ble additions to the workload of an already highly committed and "well- 
stretchcd" staff— it does seem clear that the new technical emphasis will 
contribute to a further "rounding" irf EU's overall image as a multi-disciplin- 
ary university and not solely an undergraduate, predominantly humanities and 
social services, institution. 



♦ An "f^A^rvman s Tfvh" for Israel: Report SuhiJUttCii Haiudiv by StLkiy Cinmp; Ycshayahu 
l^ivi. Clwirman. Prepared with R<J<hsi.hild NUppi»rt services, !hc report is almi>st identical in 
UyfXnAX anJ appeamnee \o that of the "Schramm Ci^mmtssion" on Kll issued ten years earlier 
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Special Groaps for ♦♦the Disadvantaged" 

"To this end alone, the establishment of Everyman's University was worth- 
while . deciaa-s President Avraham Gin/burg ot the University's n:eent work 
w.th over m) kK-al leaders ip'iWi shchunot) ot Projeet Renewal. Regardless „f 
hi«v this work tmy ultimately be adjudged, it does appear that HI? is embarked 
on some signifieant new ventua«s with possible major implications for the 
University and Israeli swiety at large. 

As m,j,d earlier. HU has nH>unfed special group programs for students 
enrolled in teacher training colleges, lor employees of the major banks, for the 
amiy. and for vanous adult education and community centers' in m^. X3 
tor example. KU conducted 80 study groups in teacher training colleges ~14 in 
hanks. S ,n Arab village: , and 40 others scattea-d thmughout the country 
Whenever LS „r mi)iv students -even fewer in outlying areas -register for a 
course. hU will provide a tutor and appropriate supptirt services 

In the program offered to employees of the "Big Three" hanks for 
cxamnic. l-U otfers eight courses in economics and management while the 
bank^ teach more strictly vtvational courses. Graduates of this program 
receive a professional diploma awarded by the As.s,Kiation of Banks as well as 
eight hu credits toward the bachelors degree. 

Project Renewal, a partnership between the Government of Israel and world 
Jewry re-presented by the Jewish Agency, aims to re-juvenate the most disad- 
vanta^ed neighborhcHKls of the country and to develop indigenous leadership 
tor service and dccision-making in their own communities. (As such it is 
n)ughly analogous to the \}mxcd St^ s Community Action and Model Cities 
Pr<,grams funded originally by the federalOfnce of Ixonomie Opportunity 
and the IX-partment of Housing and Urban I)eveiopment. respectively ) 

In I9S2. HU's growing reputation led representatives of the Project to 
appr(wh the University with a request for a special group study program 
Now m Its second year, the program involves 16 special groups meeting 
niostly in community colleges and serving m<,stiy adults with an average age 
tif 35 from Asian and North African backgrounds and with high sch,H)l level 
education or less. During the fln^t semester the special groups study academic 
pa'paratory courses imei hinu) and re-ceive intensive guidance, for example in 
him to study, reading comprehension, and communication skills. This is 
fojbwed by regular courses in the second semester, usually in Jewish studies 
The major innovation in the group study program is the substantial addition 
of specially trained tuHirs to provide p.sychological support and added instruc- 
tu»nal services. Students meet with their tutors for a full day each week or in 
^me instances, for 10 12 evening meetings per course instead of the usual 
4-6. Students are relea,sed from their jobs for such stuuy days out usually at 
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the expense c( their accrued annual leave. As a group, students counsel and 
"peer teach" each cHben thus helping to twcaome the sense of isolation that 
ftequently defeats si>!jtary learners. In the words of two recent participanis in 
EU's Projeci Renewal program: 

"There is a very spccml aJnw^sj^re in iHJir study gnuips Wc have bcionx- aUathcd Ui 
one 4fH)thcr and thai givt'^ a n^nch gwater push, Tt) be able lo avpc wilh this piatmal. 
i>nc needs tremendiws will fxnwr, und if v%hi di>n'i have ii. >\>u ba'4k in the middle Iliis 
way. each lend* a sht>ulder U> the iHhcr lo lean on " 

"This IS the only chance tor thiise trf un who never a>mpietcd secondary schiH?! to leant 
academicaliy, We need th: extra suppoJ. the study day, for exaiiipie. every week/* 

Thus, ten yeais after bckh the Schramm Commission and Braithwaite 
reports recommended intensive group activity for the disadvantaged to supple- 
ment independent home study. Project Renewal funds and initiative (and a 
smaller related program sponsored by the Htstadrut Labor Federation for some 
of its promising members from disadvantaged communities) are pointing 
tcward a possible new growth areas for EU s future: group offerings with 
supplementary tutorial and academic preparatory suppcirt services. 

Related to this developing work with Pn>ject Renewal is additional aca- 
demic outreach in several development areas of the country. Actively encour- 
aged by the Council for Higher lUIucation, a teacher training institution in 
Be'er Tuviyah will dfer EU courses leading toward the bachelor s degree 
beginning in September 1984. A special pre-iKrademic preparatory program 
{mechina) led by EU tutors will be an integral part of the program. Similar 
ventures in the Northern Negev, in the Yerucham-Dimona area, are also under 
consideration. 

Why, one might ask, dkl it take so long for special pn^grams of this sort to 
develop? And EU's leadership would answer: Not until the University had 
been established be>^nd any doubt as a high quality, degree-granting, aca- 
demic institution did we have something substantial to offer to Israel's disad- 
vantaged population. And now that wc have it we arc eager to expand.* To 
qui>le President Ginzbitrg precisely, as recently as March 26. 1984: "it is clear 
that toward achieving ^*iiy of the goals envisaged by the creators of the 
University, it was aiui still is absolutely essential to maintain the very high 
standards of academic excellence.** 



♦ See EU'iH two recent funding pnipo^K. "llntversity Study Program fur Ptxiject Renewal 
Uj^ienhip" and ' Hnhamrcracnt ot Aiiian and African iewifdi Communitieii and Culture in 
Isfacr'. each tit' which seek funding for sch^ilarship^ to permit more C4>minuniiy leaders to sX\x6y 
in the «>pecia) gnmp ntudy fran>cwt)rk 
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Governance 
and the EU 
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Team 



he Council is the Universiiys "tHwd of tnistccs" or suptvmc governing 
authority, Ueiemnn.n^ policies, supervising their implementation, and manag 
ing ail the affairs and assets of the university. 

By virtue of the history of its founding, the Council has thus far been an 
ess^httai ly self-appointed and self-pcrpetuattpg body. The imprint of the 
Rothschild Foundation is large and unmistakable. Heading the 27 members of 
the Council is Chancellor Mrs. James A. (Dorothy) dc Rothschild; the Deputy 
Chancellor is ia«>b Rothschild. The Vice Chancellor is Max Rowe former 
J»ecrefary-General of the Foundation and EUs first president, 1974-77 
Arthur Fried. Rothschild Foundation executive director in Israel,' alst> serves 
actively on the Council. The balance of members include distinguished 
academicians, the Chief Education Officer of the Israel Defen.se Forces (IDF) 
mdustnal and judicial leaders, a consultant to the Council for Higher F:duca- 
tion and, ex officio, the Minister of Education and Culture. (Until he resigned 
to become President of Israel, Haim Hci7og also served on the Council ) 

The Council's ptTwerful Executive Committee, curtwntly with 1 1 members 
indudcs Rows as Chairman plus Fried and EU President Avraham Ginzburg." 
It wtujld be a modest understatement to ob.scrve that, while the Rothschild 
Rjundation today a>ntributes less than 13% of EU's budget, its inHuencc in 
the direction of the University remains pre-eminent. 

The Academic Committee (originally called the Academic Advisory Com'- 
mittee). appointed by the Council, draws up EU's academic programs "and is 
cntnisted with maintaining the^ademic standards of the University, includ- 
ing the composition of academic courses ... and, with the approval of the 
Council, the academic regulations of the university.'' including standards for 
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appiiintment and pnimotion. In 1984, this influential committee consisted of 
23 members <up from seven membei> at its incepiH>nK including the EU 
president and two vior presidents, eight KU academicians, five professors of 
The Hebrew University, thax each of Tel Aviv University and the Weizmann 
Instimtion and two of Bar Ilan University. Then; is no cunent '•ivpresenta-^ 
tion'' from the three other universities of Israel. (At least one long-term 
member of the Committee has criticized the declining participation of 
fessors fn>m other universities and the inadequate representation of academics 
drawn fK>m the MKial sciences.) 

Recognizing broad disciplinary lines, the Committee has app^>inted four 
subcommittees— Mathematics, Natural and Life Sciences, SiKial Sciences 
and Education. Humanities and Judaic Studies. Members of the full Academic 
Committee as well as HU staff and subject matter experts arc ci>-opted for 
service on these subcommittees. (The work of the Committee and subcom- 
tnittecs is treated more fully in Chapter Six in the discussion of course 
development.) 

EU s Prcsident (currently PriM'essor Avraham Ginzburg, a distinguished 
mathematician, fonner Haifa Technion professor and HU Executive Vice 
President) is ii:e academic as well as administrative and financial head of the 
University. (In most Israeli universities, these roles arc divided between the 
Pa^sident and the Academic Rect4>r.) He is responsible for carrying out the 
policies and decisions of the Council and its Executive Committee * 

To assist in the management of EU, then; are also two vice presidents, one 
for Academic Affairs (Prof. Israel Shatzman) and one for Planning and 
Technology {Or, Yonah Ptless. who concurrently heads the Uiithschild-initi- 
aled Center for Educational Technology). 

The additional chief administrators of the University reflect the oi^:ani/a- 
tion's relatively non-hierarchical and lean structure. These include three direc- 
toi^ for Course iX^velopment (including courseware or media services), Ad^ 
ministration of Studies, and Student Administration. 

The Academic Faculty 

Long before EU opened formal studies, its planner?* determined that it was 
impn«:tical for the new institution ever to build the kinds of specialized 

♦ Gtn/hurg is tK'Id in hijjhest ivgarU by EU Mafteni. acatfcmivians at tHhcr in*(itutions ami k«fy 
fjg«n?s in the Cinincil for Higher Education. To his ctK-rg^es, cnlhuMasm iiml udminisirative &kilU 
an? atmfoiJtcd much <>f KlJs succcj^s to date. StaffVrs n:piJrt cjuy ^'ce*j» to the Pn?!>id^nt and 
iippirc wlc. m junkular. his rapid style ol dccisum^niaking. Criticisms, on the t>fhcr hand, include 
alleged tcndcncic?* to over control the tiniest details of EU s iiperations and to involve numertws 
fxfrsons wmultaneousiy m the execution of a ta.sk rather than to delc^gate assignments clearly to 
tme n?s|xmsihle officer Overall, in a society marked by high contention and vigon>us !«?lf- 
cnticiwTi. It wiHild be difficult to identify a leader enpying greater general esteem. 
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tacultics which chansctcri/e conventional universities everywhcrc. As noted 
above, neither che Rothsc-hild R,undaiion nor the Cmvemnient erf israeJ would 
tovc supported a "typical" eighth univeixity. Rather. EU determined to use 
^he enhiv country's academic staff as a reservoir fmm which to draw talent, as 
ncciicu. 

In 1983 -84, EU had a full-time senior academic staff of 13 lecturers and 
pK>fes>it>rs and 15 faculty frxmi conventional universities who wt-re spending 
their sabbaticals or leaves of absence at EU. Six professors with the Fh D 
were also employed without acadatKic appointments, bringing the faculty total 
to 35. Several hundred scholars fa>m around the country are also utilised on 
short-term contract to write and re-write varying portions of EU courses and to 
consult on particular substamive problems. The break-down of EUs lacultv 
by academic fields i.s covered in Tabic 19. 

TMe m El! Fscutty by FMd«. 



Siaff mf mhrn holJtna un umdmui appvinimt-ni itoiul. I.U 
Othrn [Ma\ U) 



y 4 
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EUs core academic staff prides itself iw) being pedagogic as well as 
substantive experts. Having learned through experienc^ that manT emi e 

c":^fmee; stnT '7'' ^''^ ^ ^'^^^'^-"^ ^^»-'-e m" ner 

edne mTh V T ^'^""^'^ ^"nmiunicate their kn.nvl- 

nvn V ^ r "'^T'^ ^-^'^ academicians bear a heavy load. 

Th,s involves, tirst and foremost. courM: writing and rewriting Lactic 
.mprovement. ax^nJination of academic inputs tJ, around th coum^ th 

wht. w, I be EU s actual face-to-face teachers in the field, execution of one s 
^•r^onal reseaah agenda and. fmaily. academic planning through ^.^vicTon 
the subcommittees (tf the Academic Committee. 

-nic leadership of EU recognizes that 13 full-time academicians is an 
madequate numbc-n When resources permit, their intention is to eventually 

much Lnr T "^«^n that 

much talent is potentially available, including Israelis who have trained and 
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taught abriKiil and who arc cxpcrieiKing ga^at diOlculty in finding suitable 
pojits in one of Jsraels traditkmal universities. 

"Pure * rcscaa-h is expected of faculty members and up to half of one s lime 
is cheiMVtically available for the purpi^se. Hiwveven the demands of building a 
new university have thus far interfered with the ability of most faculty 
members to produce very much in iheir own disciplines. In the words of the 
Academic Committee: 

•'Thca' \s m» diuiht that pa'^wnn^ mirsc work at the level dcnwndctJ by the I'nivcrsily 
IS cnralivc in the lull sense the ut>rd, fvquinn^ pn^tessionai km^Nvleilgc, detailed 
ivscarch. didiWlic lalents, pcdaj't>j!k inmwaJit»n and eominual evaluation The special 
notuiv ot this w*>rk combined ^Mh a it^hl schedule (dictated at tir>t to a ^la'at c^^tenl by 
the needs the students) has thus far ivcupied nh»st ol the tinie o\ the toiulty 
nH?mbci> " 

Sabbaticals - Advanced Study Hinds or paid leaves of absence for purposes 
of writing and n?seareh — aa* available to academic faculty at the rank of 
lecturer and above whi> accumulate rights at the rate i)f two months' salary for 
every year of work. Thus, after six years of service, academicians arc entitled 
to a fall year off at full salary. This fund is suppi)rted completely by KU (as at 
othi;r universities), not by participating staffers. While academicians aa* 
pennitted to deviUe up to half their time to nrsearch, aa* encouraged to work 
with iTsearchers at other universities, and are given nuHiest financial as- 
sistance* for their work. BU lacks biHh adequate Research facilities and 
graduate research students to put at the disposal of its academic staff. 

The prtKcss of becoming an BU faculty member is extended and difficult. 
Pri>fessi)r Shat/man s quite explicit description of the hurdles merits citation: 

"Retca-nves and pn)ven svjcntific publications an: not enough Since the ability \o write 
m a style and form cmisistent v^ith liVs system is a condition sine qua non, candidates 
arv asked ti> submit a giHid sciectum ot samplc'writinj: beannj: out their qualitlcalions. 
Only .dter a si^Bificant anu>uni 4>t' nutenal has been submitted and 1i)und s»tislactory. 
can they start W4>rking as VA empUiyees. as yet wittiintt ai.ademic apptnntnient The 
Prt5tessumal C'omniittev upttn which Mich an appiiinrment defK?nds» will a'serve its 
judirenwnt untt! at least two study units have been submitted The pros'ess may take up 
to a year. 

Aimosi imc hundred candidates have applied, in the etuii^*? 4>f' last year, cither at their 
own mitialJVe iff m reply ti> <mf advertisements in the pa'ss and our coiUai'ts with the 
latiour exchange that deals with a'tuming pn^tessionals Some of the applicants wea' 
found unsuitable as far as their sci^pc activities wea- cimcemed. All the tubers wen; 
interviewed and jtiven a detailed explanatiiin of our tmnJe of ttperation and admission 
prtKcdua* S^mxr were iietem:d by the intiffmation. bui matiy ventua*d on the path to 

♦ The f?i>(hsihild HHitulation has made a small number faculty lelhnvships available for NHh 
HU anU CHT stalf 
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admisswn Only a few wtv fiwmJ suitable. A Ifx^essKmal ctmimiHec is presently 
cwMdcnng their candid*:ie%. Ten rmtt a.vpiranl. V jwpanng their tinst fnatena! as 
iHttwdc wntm. M«*t oJ' them arc wial !*e«.itisLs (e*:\,mics. businev* aOmmiMi^wn. 
puJilK-al seteneot. !wKU>h»gy and psych<ik)gy)" ^ 
(EU Presitienix Report, IW<2-ffJ. p. IK) 

The junior academic staff of HU, numbering aimnd m full-tinK?, includes 
many candidates for advanced degrees as weil as holders of the M.A. These 
may be divided into two broad categories; I ) members of cinirsc development 
teams, including writers, liaison to external writers, conceptual izers of 
graphic and other auditwisual aids, editoni. etc.; 2) course ctwrdinators 
whose duties include writing assignments, preparing syllabi and final exam- 
inatitws. checking CMAs. TMAs and final examinations, arranging labora- 
tory sessitws and field trips, recruiting tutors, advising students in person, by 
mail or telephone, and generally assisting in the snxKHh transition from course' 
development to actual studies in the field, a task made easier by the fact that 
many course ctwrdinalors have previously served on coun*e development 
teams and are thereftw quite familiar with both cour\e substance and distance 
learning metht)dt)logy. 

EU encourages its junior academic staff to pursue higher degrees by 
granting one and a half days off per week for studies and by paying twtvthirds 
of their tuition at the conventional universities. Junior staff work is evaluated 
annually with grades of A- D. The pcm>nnel office then translates these 
^ grades into shekel supplements ranging from 12 1/2 to Mm of the base salary. 
Tutors, lab assistants and other part-lime personnel, of whom there arc 
about 4(X). are hired for a semester at a time. 

The Total Pfersaamrl Tram 

In summary, for the 198.1-84 year. EU's staff is budgeted at 277 employees 
of whom 161 {5m) work in instruct itmal services. Other staff functions 
include: student services- .M; publishing and printing-37: data pr'Kessing-7; 
library-3: nwinfenance- 1 2; general administration (including public relations 
and development )-22. 

A closer Iwk at the total EU staffing pattern, including part-time workcfti 
on contTdct. shtnvs a staff almost three limes as large (780) as regular 
budgeted slots (277). It also demonstrates marked differences from conven- 
tional universities: the small size of the academic core and the "economies of 
scale" which are inherent in a DTU's large use of tutorial and other on- 
contract personnel. 

As of iuly 1983, EU's approximate 780 staff members - salaried and 
contract woriters— were organized as follows: 
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90 Govenumcel Personnel Team 
lUile 2&! EVH Stair by JU^kMi, 

AdmimtrutHm iff Hfudien i6H2 f^erums, or H7% W Ihf total stiiff ; 



Admintstnuton ; »7 

Academk; Ktatf* and ediuirs 

Academics employtKl by contract 
(cousiiiclors, tHitwde neaders ajKj wnicrs) 150 

T^ifTs and lab iij»ststantj» (part-time ctmtracts) 400 

Evaiuatfon ami t'oikTW-up team and 
ctmrsc Secnnanat 

Student Adminiatratufn tJI per. sinus, or of ti^al staff) 
AdminiMraiutn ^ 
RtfgiHtraiton. follow-up, exams. Mudy centers, stud^uids and Knikston? 19 
Steerage. diMribulk>n and mail i 7 

Building j»ypcrviH4>r and watchman 2 

Pubhshinf^ Hmae {2,5 prrsons, or .^^ iff total staff} 
AdminiHtralion ^ 
TyptMs. graphic artiMs, ct»im'U>rN and pnHi1a'iKlcr> 20 

Grnt*r^/ Admtm stratum {42.5 persons, ttr 5'^ <tf t<ffal sttitf } 
Managcnnrnt ami pwblic relations 

fVrMmnei. tmancc and acumntin^ i5 
Uhrary. purvNasmj? and maintenance U 
C\miputer section 7 



♦ fit' s ''Senior Acadeniic Staff' 'huinbefN 13 prirfesM>rs. lecturers and senior lecturers. 
<Source: EU Prrsidi'rtt's Repi}rf, iSfK2 -SJ) 

l^bor Relattom and the Question of l^nure ^ 

l^g-simmering issues center on the absence of tenure arrangements for 
ah>iTne at HU and on the powers of the faculty. From its inception, EU's 
founders in the Rothschild Foundation were dead set against creating standing 
claims fi^r employment and heavy compensation upon separation faim the 
institution. Instead, KU senior academic personnel earn the same basic com- 
pensation as prevails in the traditional Israeli universities to which is added an 
increment of 30% in lieu of tenure. An initial appointment at EU is for a 
period itf.one to two years. Over time, appointments may be. granted for 
.periods of up to five years. Since base salaries in Israel —the portion oS (an 
often substantially larger) total compensation package that is used for pur- 
pi>ses i)f calculating retirement benefits— are ijuite low, many EIJ faculty feel 
both financially deprived and insecure about their jKiadeAiic future. 
. Various organizations of employees— senior and junior academics, admin- 
istrative and support personnel — alsc^ complain periodically of poor labor 
relations at EU. On August 10, 1981, for exajnple, the Academic Staff 
. Organizations of EU wrote to Vice Chancellor Rowc (former EU President and 
today Chairman of the EU Executive Committee): 
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"IX^pitc aJI iHjf fffnjtN. we have tailvd K> obiain hmul tvcHgniiuwi or even it> ct>m« ii, 
M>tW! son i>f untlen.umling with g^nmnnj! bodies, the ilenial of awgnitiun u> tnir duly 
!a«ituj«jd ofuanizatiun an»u.sc» 4 dcvp >cnse (»}• fnn»traii«i and bitivm«> among all our 
membcn.. We feci wv heing depri^^<d irf the ii«>M basiv rights "to which every 
employee m a OcrrtKrativ- Mwiety is entitled, partieularly in a public instituthm " 

Earlier. Dr. Yoel Klemcs. on behalf of fhe Organization of Academic Staff, 
complained to the EU Council abt>ut the faculty s low statusjafe "ttriatively 
minor role we arc permitted to play in academic decision-mailing (particularly, 
long-range ptilicy): our inadequate representation on the Academic Advisory 
Commtnee" and the denial of tenuiv • s a matter of principle." A faculty 
demand for '100% min-tenurc compensation" was also addivsscd to Pni- 
fessor Ginzburg without apparent result. 

On September 10. 1981. the Academic Staff rcgistered important objec- 
tions to the prtjpijsed draft "Statutes and General Regulations" of the Univer- 
sity. These objections included: the absence- of tenure as i. device to ensure 
academic freedom: the vesting of all pt)wers. including academic ones, in the 
. hands of the Council (Board t>f Trustees) instead of in an Acadenuc Senate: 
granting academic (as well as administrative) powers f • the President when he 
is solely responsible to the Council and Fxecutive Committee and m»t to any 
academic body, granting to the President the academic powers of an Academic 
Senate-elected Rector— the chief academic t)fncer in traditional Israeli univer- 
sities; the possibility that professors from mhcr universities might come to 
dominate EUs Academic Committee;* and the failure to grant real ptnvcr to 
the Academic Committee. 

At the Council meeting of Novembei 17. 1981. Chancellor Dorothy de 
Rothschild, speaking for the Council, made it clear thai no major changes 
were in the offing, no matter what personnel practices existed elsewhere: 

"Speaking as one wh<i oarticipalcd in the decision to found it, our (Rothschild) 
hHindation would never have ctmsiifcrcd for one nh.mem adding an eighth UniverMty 
of the conventional type to the u-ven aia-ady established in Israel. Withtmi question, wc 
ail shared the general opinit.n that Israel was already most honourablv ami adequately 
ond«nved with such distinguished plaies t.t learning that the addition, if only of one 
ftu>rc university of this type, would undoubtedly be superllwHi* 
Indml. 1 gladly acknowledge thai wc art different and that fhroughou! our shnti 
■ existence we have advisedly operated in difteitrni lines from tnher universities," 

While EU academic staff would gradually become more prominent in the 
Academic Committee and its subcommittees which advise on the creation of 

♦ In 19«.V-84. II irf the 2} members of the Academic Cimimiitec are affiliated with EU 
including the president and b<»th vice-presidents Intea-stmgly. President Rtnve had pa-dicted in 
the mid-Sevemies; -As our <wn academic staff advance in years and in semority. Mmie .rf them 
will he e.v.>pted Ui the (Academic) Committee ^nd. in a gradual way. thi- Omimittee may 
uHim.-.ely bcctJiiie the Scfijtc of Everyman s Uni verity " 
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ne^ counnrs and the general academic profile ol' HH, and while a Faculty 
Onincil hns a!s4> avently been fimiicd, m> challenges to the contn)i t>f the 
UnivcfNity by the Ri>lhHchild toucKlers and its apjH^intees would be counte- 
nanced. Given the lack of alternative employment oppi^rtunities for the bulk of 
EU\ ;^^ademic staf f, mnv and in the tbrcseeable futua\ it appears unlikely that 
EU s staff W?ll s^H>n exea-ise the veto powers of their aciidemic colleagues at 
conventional Israeli univei^ilies whea* strong discipiine-ccntcad departments 
and pow^^rtul ;icademic senates often thwart university administrations. 

Morale And IVIksion 

Having touched upi>n delicate issues of tcnua and !abt)r aMations, it is only 
fitting to apiHl on what seems to this observer a most unusual nu^asua of 
belief in the purposes and pert'omiance of the University. While the tenua 
issue still rankles and several veteran administrators concede that thea has 
been sohk letnlown in {he alfm)st av4>luiii)nary fervor that characterized liV at 
its inception, morale and sense of mission appear amarkably high. 

From the Fhvsident to the print shop. HU workers expass pride, purpose 
and accomplishment. Having seen so much tangible progass in bi)th the 
institution and in its raj idly rising ennillment.., HU staffers aa inclined to 
view their contributii>n in far larger terms than the expected i)nes o\ helping 
individual students to aa!i/e their personal potential. Indeed, in a country 
whose elders 4>tten lament the erosion of "Zionist idealism and pioneering 
spirit'*, KU personnel at ail ranks seem imusually imbued with a svnse i)f 
national mission which, variously stated, includes draining a new generation of 
leaders fri>m the mi>a disadvantaged sections of stKiety, baaking down s,)me 
of the encrusted <and alatively expensive) ways of doing things in the 
established universities, to paparing large cadas of highly pHHluctive work- 
ers and managers and thus "turning around'* a lagging Israeli ectinomy. 
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University 
Budget 



or the academic year ending September 30. 1984, EU projected a -real. 
isuc budget of 923 million shekels, or $10,25(),tKX) based on a pmiectcd 
average annual exchange rate of 90 shekels = SI . However, by the half-wav 
point rfie Stan of the February 1984 semester, the exchange rate appmximated 
130 shekel to the dollar and the annual inflation rate was about 250%~ 
ve^us an assumed rate of 135%. Thus, constant adjustment is required in 
budget categories stated in shekels. 

(^ greater analytic utility is the overall distribution <rf expenditures by 
P'^-;entage and function, within the budget. These are (ixninded): instructional 
services (including teaching staff, c«xj«lination. follow-up. cour>«; deveJop- 
mem and revision, creation of teaching aids, operation of study centers 
tesung. grading, evaluation) 58.9%; student services 10.5%; design publish- 
ing, pnnting of study materials 14.2%; data processing 2.4%; library 0 S%- 
general administration (including public relations and development) 6%' 
maintenance and general outlays 5.4%; reserves 1 .6%. 

Within the largest category— the budget for instntctional scrvices-^ap- 
proximately 75.2% is eamnarked for teaching operations in a total of 275 
courses; 17.9% is designated for creation of teaching materials for 41 courses 
and the awpiisitlon of a cominiter; 6.9% is destined for course development 
and ftsearch in .?8 courses. 

On OKrmcom side. EU projects grajjt income from the Rothschild Founda- 
ti«i;^£$r3 million (12.7% of its budget); 55.5% from the public's Planning 



sin fff Z"^ "U. Im"^ ^' ^ fomr^ spent a tatel of 

^ million «vcr the nc«t five ycm, J980-8J to 1985.-86. WheUwr fl«- 
^lon ^ be r«:eptive ,o gener«J funding «q««t. thmafter cannrt tn: dmmin«J a. Z 
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and Grants ConMnittw; 18.6% from student tuitkm and fees; 2.7% from 
extcmal institutions suppwting course development; 3.2% from sale of its 
study materials; 2.3% from endowment, interest, sale of copyrights and 
misceliaiwous sources; and 4.9% ($500,000) to be raised extemally from an 
accelerated fund-raising campaign. 

fVind-Raising 

Israel's seven conventional universities i^ceive about eight percent of their 
budgets from philanthropic gifting, mtistly from overseas Jewry. N\'hile a 
latecomer to this search for overseas funding— and still far from well-known 
at home— EU is actively promoting the establishment of tax-exempt "Friends 
of Everyman's University" organizations in the U.S.,* England and else- 
where. , 

Prodded by the Planning and Grants Committee to do mote m external 

fund-raising, the current EU budget contains pawision for $500.0(X) in fund- 
raising income— which may well prove overly optimistic. In any case. EU has 
expanded its development staff and prepared attractive fund-raising brochures. 
With the help of its friends, particularly Arthur Fried of the Rothschild 
'foundation, it is seeking funds for such specific items as: 

Course development: "The Heritage of Easi-European 
Jewry"- -first in Hebrew and then in English for commu- 
nities abroad $300,000 
Course development: "Jerusalem fhrough the Ages" $4(X),0QO 
Expansion of Teaching ani Research Science Laboratory $450,000 
Extension of Central Computer Center and Provision of Com- 
puter Con-solcs in the Regional Study Centers * $500,000 
Press information center for •Enhancement of Asian and Af- 
rican Jewish Communities and Culture" $800,000 
Sponsorship of a study center for a Project Renewal Leadership 
Group for one year 



$ 25,000 



Or. more generally: a new 12-ilnU course— $150,000; single unit in a 
courec—$ 10-$ 15.000; adaptation and translation of a course info English— 
$120,000; video programs for a course— $30,000; scholarihip fund for 15 
students— $10,000; library wing— $25,000; audio-visual equipmem— 
$15,000 up; seminar room— $60,000- 100.000. etc. 

'nation at EU 

TUiticn at EU has consistently been set at a level substantially under that 

* Interested readers may contact; American FHcmJs of Everyman's Univmity Usracl): 250 
W»t 57th Street. Suite 1507. New York. NY 10019: teleptKMw; (VI) 265-4062. 
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charged in the conventional universities: originally half and f .xiay about two- 
thiids of regular universUy tuition. Nevertheless, income fwm tuition and 
student fees is exceptionally imponant in EU's i>perating budget. In 1983-84. 
tukion accounts for 18.6% of u^al EU budgeted inconte. or roughly triple the 
IHtjportion m other Israeli universities. 

For Semester 15 (beginning September 1983). the fee for a one-credit EU 
course was 3.200 shekels, the equivalent at registration ot $71. Multiplying 
$71 by 18. the number of credits needed to receive a bachelor's degree, we 
compute the tuition cost of an EU degree al appnnimafely $1 .278.* Compar- 
ing the present annual tuition in tJthcr universities of $615 and multiplying that 
number by the usual three years of study, we calculate a total bachelor's degree 
tuition cost of $|.845— 44<7r more than the cost at EU.** Moreover. EU 
students receive the bulk of their textbtwks and *)ther study materials as part of 
their tuition and arc able to pursue full-time employment while studying, thus 
eliminating the expensive "opptirtunity costs" inherent in study at a conven- 
tional university. 

Societal Costs of 9n EU Degree 

Arthur Melmed and his a*;st>ciates have computed total swietal costs of 
obtaining the bachelor's degree at EU and at "long-established" and 
"younger" universities. These are shown in the following table. 

21: Cost of First Deme iji EU iiitd in Other Uni«r«ities ftwn Pen^iective of 

IVa:!«n»l Evommiy 







(l)..S, ikyUars al 1977 phccM 










\mngct 




liV 


rmvcrsiry 


L-nivcrsijy 


Teaching Cmts 






8. (XX) 


Capilal Ci>j»ts 


2. (XX) 




4 m) 


lAfss Output 


5 m) 






TOTAL 


I0.6(K) 


2},5m 


34.5(X) 



(Soww: Mclmcd *■/ «/ ) 



Thus, considering the value of the student's time or contribution to the 
economy, the cost of an EU bachelor's degree was $10,600 or 44% ol' the cest 

* Fw semester 17 (beginning Septeaibcr I9N4). EV luitUw per cmne has been st I /.IXX* 
shekels, if paid by June 22. IV84, At the time »>f anntKincemcm. this tuition wm, rrojevtcd tii be 
$U5 which wmld raise the co*i of an EU Uegtec to $1 .^M). 

Using 1977 data, when the tuition at EU was only about %S) per course. Melmed ei al 
fiH-nd comparative aists to be $V00 for a Uegive at HU versus $1.«(X) at ct»nvcntional Israeli 
itiviversities. 
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a tradstfcnai university. The imfrfications for Israeli pi^iicymakers a«r loo 
saiient to ignore and, accordingly* we shall return to ttem in our concluding 
chamer. 



Chapter ^ O 

I Aceomplishments,. 
Recommehdqtions, 
' Questions 
^ for Policymakers 



i his study was conceived with multiple audiences in mind, particularly 
Third Workl educators and pt)ltc^makers who might interested in kntwing 
how one small ct>untry went about the task of adapting distance education of 
open learning methtxlologies and techniques to its twn national needs. Other 
audiences include Israeli educators and pt>licymakers who might wish to 
ponder both next steps for Everyman's University and the meaning of EU's 
experience for Israeli higher education generally. 



EU^ Accoroplishments: The First Decade 

As this narrative is concluded. EU is scarcely a decade old— fwm drawing 
boards to a student enrollment approaching 13.{XX), What can we say. with 
some assurance, has been accomplished in .so short a time? 

1. First, an institutitw has been created characterized by considerable 
complexity and sophistication in instruct!* *naJ technologies, deliver}' 
systems, accountability procedures and administration. An impressively 
small staff serves its stu^ms nationwide with substantial efficiency. All 
this in a country which iacivasingly admits to rampant inefficiencies and 

, recognizes that it suffers from the twin disabilities of "Lcvan»inism" 
and East European ovcr-bureaucratiz«ion. Even though EU s learning 
system is heavily dependent on services beyond the University's control, 
{for example, mail and telephone), most things work at EU. most of the 
time. This in itself is no small a;hicvement. 

2. Ti^jping the intellectual resources of many prts of the countiy. EU has 
created a major body of courses and study devices unique to the Hebrew 
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«j 

langimge. These materials aa* arspected beyi>nU EU's immediate cia-les 
and seem to«ctffer substantia! potential for improving instruction in the 
traditional Israeli univi^ities as wcM as in the Jewish Diasp^>ra. 

3, The University has earned full iu;cn?ditat:on by the C\Hincil for Higher 
Education and is mw suppi^rted fmancialiy by fhe same public pro- 
cesses which sustain the mon: established universities. BiHh i>l these 
indices arc necognition that EU infers academic and other studies of high 
qualify and without compromising fhe inteliectuaJ standards expected of 
all Israeli universities. 

4. Thousands of adults of ail ages have been proven capable of disciplined 
academic studies despite their noi having pussed the traditional ma- 
triculation examination. Students who, due to a variety of circum- 
stani.es, would be baned fn^m participatiini in a regular university or 
who would be physically or financially unable to do so are mw studying 
successfully at EL). The University's appeal to teachers, kibbutz nwnv 
bers and soldiers performing their compulsory npilitary service has been 
particularly well demonstrated. 

5- The quality of EU's work among sivcalled disadvantaged populatitms 
appears to be efficacious. As measured by grade p<Mnt averages and 
course completion ratios, the academic achievetnents of Ei^ students 
with Asian and North African backgrounds an: indistinguishable from 
those of students with European and American ongins. 
o Although EU has imported foreign distance learning technologies and 
adapted them to the Israeli scene, and at the same tinK? grown substan- 
tially faster than originally anticipated, the EU learning environment is 
i>ne of exceptional intimacy, EU staffers appear to have extraordinary 
measures of contact with students who, in turn, report that they experi- 
ence little of the impcrsonaiism associated with most large universities. 

7. Overall, EU is helping to raise the intellectual, cultural and employ- 
ability levels irf '^c population at considerably less cmt. bi^h to the 
taxpayers and to its students, than conventional institutions while, at the 
same time, gjrmitting its litudents to continue contributing to a^kiils- 
short economy. \ 

8. In its increasing involvement with the high schools, community col- 
leges, aduH education centers, teacher training colleges and even tRe 
conventional universities, EU appears to be making slow but tangible 
progress toward introducing distance learning and self-study skills and 
commitments to the entire Israeli educational system. (In this, it is living 
up to the challenge set forth by Max Rowe beforc the institution opened; 
"If open learning temained rcstricled to a single institute, however, 
successful, it would become a marginal element in the educational 
pattern of any country and would not achieve* the significance which if 
deserves/') 



9. Finally. Israeli higher educatitwi has been strengthened in several ways- 
J } by the cmation of quaiijy ^udy matc.;als: 2) by expanding th - piH>l of 
. students qimhfied for graduate studies, particularly among those who 
•ctnild mit have completed the baccalaureate degree in any t^her way; and 
3). nuwt especially, by paying pn;-eminent attention lo effective ped- 
agt>gy and by addressing the crucial question. "What is quality in higher 
education?" As hundreds of prt>fess4)Oi from anuind the country have 
come to be involved in EUs work, the spin-offs for impmvcd Jcacbinii 
elsewhere cannot b9 doubted. 
This last point warrants further consideration. Alexander W Astin ( 19X0) 
we of the United States* leading students of higher'education. has argued that 
most measures t>f institutional quality are inadequate in todays p«)licy en- 
vironment. He proposes a new way of assessing such quality, one which 
seems particularly appri>priate to the manner in which HU operates In Astin's 
vtew. the pedagogical skills of college faculties are one of the mi)st under- 
developed res*>urces in higher education and. thereftw. "concentrating nwre 
of tnir energies on the development of these skills could pmve to be the most 
prxHluctive and self-p*otcctive activities that institutions can engage in duiing 
the next ten years. - Believing that institutions must beconur far nw^re student- 
onented than at present. AsKn defines a high-qualitv institution as "one that 
knows whafs happening lo its students and one that gives faculty clw-cut 
opportumt«:s to devcn>p their teaching skills, ... In other words, quality is 
equated here mx with prestige or physical facilities but rather with a continu- 
ing /^r^x^.w of cntscal self-examination that focuses on the institution s contri- 
bution to the .students intellectual and personal developmem." Astin was not 
writing ab(,ut KU. of course, but his observation seems no less relevant to this 
inquiry. 

RecfMnmendations 

Against this backdrop of fairly large-scale acct)mplishments this t^bserver 
would offer only a mixlest number of relatively narrow-gauge reconmienda- 
nons for the consideration of EU's staff and leadership; 

1 ) A Mamgemmt Review—BVs streamlined .staff appears to operate on an 
extremely professional level with considerable esprit de corps. Yet. many of 
the "old-timeni- remark on a noticeable .,iowing of pace and som^ signs of 
ir.,ui«.t!onal fatigue. Moreover. EU's organizational structure and admin- 
istrative procedures arc not appreciably diffcrem today, when EU serves 
J 3.000 students each .semester, than when it first <ipencd its d<x>rs in 1976. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is time for an independent managemem review to 
consider anew the administrative structure and operations as a whole. iiK;lud- 
ing such sensitive areas as the operations of study centers, coping with 
worsening mail services, recruitment and training of tutors, and organization 
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t»f tea^rNhip ami administrative a'sp*)nsibilitic>t in the ccniral University staff. 

iQ this ctwnectiiW. the observations tif Max Rtwc in 1975. before KU 
eommcmxtl t>peratit»ns. merit consiUcnition ttxlay. Rowe canK' away fn>m his 
liurvey <if DTUs aniund the w»rld with both admiration and a -sefse of 
wonderment that organizations so yiHing could aircady be so middle-aged 
. . . mt»st of us seem to have settled dtwn to a fairly rigid pattern of 
operations, as if we had ala'ady outgn>wn the state of search and adventure." 
What is needed, opined Rowe. is a "mechanism for continuous review. fi>r 
challenging all prior assumptions, for adapting to changing cireumstances and 
for trying out new ways , . . The proptised "Maniigement Review" might 
well be one way for furthering the kind of prxKCss Rowe had in mind. 

2) A Marki'iinH Cvnifum —ElVs textbtKiks and supplementary learning 
tools are often exciting, high-iiuality achievements in their tnvn ngfit. Conse- 
quently, there is little doubt that they wtnild appeal to a far broader Israeli 
iwdience than is now familiar with them. Adt>pti<ms of KU course materials by 
the conventional universities appear to be limited primarily by the anwmt of 
efftwt expended t>n the task. And the ptHentiai for KU courses in the Jewish 
Diaspora and perhaps in the Third World countries may easily exceed the 
"natural market" in Israel, 

Because KU's existing staff is already tautly stretched, it would be well to 
cwsider a new and autononnnis marketing arm. aUmg the lines folUnved by 
Britain's OU since 1976 an EU Educational Knterprises. Inc. -or by cvn- 
tract with private enterprise, for the dissemination of KU study materials to the 
four comers of the earth. 

Similarly, as the State of Is'-ael gradually re-establishes trade and diplomatic 
relations with Third World nations it may m be t(H) much to expect that an KU 
lntcmatit>nal Consultancy Service may be able to render important assistance 
to develo|Mng countries as they seek ciwt-effective ways to extend the benefits 
• of higher learning to their people. 

Research m Potential Student flr;(/y - Wlien KU opened its classes for 
study in 1976. enrollments were initially larger than expected. KU's founders 
were delighted, for one <»f the nagging questions while the University was 
being planned was whether KU's difficult demands would appeal to many 
persons. 

Today. EU has tapped a good deal of the reservoir or pent-up deniand ol 
Israelis who never had a chance to t^ain education in a conventional univer- 
sity. But no one knows how deep that reseiVoir runs, what kinds of students arc 
still not l^ing served by EU s current mock of tvpcrations. what kinds tif 
students will diminish (or increase) in the future, etc. example, as the 
Ministry of Education succeeds in consolidating teacher training colleges and 
building stronger institutions than presently exist, will sucn colleges find 
advantage in closer or lesser collaboration with KU? Will the community 
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coifegcs become mi>re like conventional univenTities or be aided to bcct>me 
advanced outpt>sts ttf EU s distancejeaming mission? Would it be desirable 
and, if so. what would it take fw >ioldici> to vomplete their bachelors degrw 
at EU father than going on to study in a ctjnventional university alter dis- 
charge fn>m the army? liyhe interest^ of equality of opportunity. d(H;s it tmOS/ 
sense ft*r EU to develop nmw studies in Arabic for those with insuftlcient 
pn>ftciency in Heba*w? 

In short, little is known aKnit what various categories of potential students 
find lacking in existing educational olTerings. At HU and elscwheiv. academic 
specialists determine what should be otTered and help to assun: quality ctintn>l 
for what is ofTercd. But student desires, the needs of employers, actual and 
potcnttal. and manpower experts considering the emerging and long-term 
needs ot the Israeli ecom)my do not play significant roles in the HU decisiim- 
making pnKcss. Now that HU has been established beytwd a di>ubt as 
"academically respectable'^ it may be asked what the institution can do to 
assure that it is also fully relevant to the needs of the Israeli economy and of 
Israelis as independent consumers of educatitwal vrvices. .Some sophisticated 
"maiket research" may well be one of HU's best invest.ncnts as it faces its 
second decade of instructional service. 

4) FolUm.up on HU Gntduatvs -With two graduating classes already at 
work in the world it is not tw early to plan m inquiry into the Itmg-temi 
effects of an EU education. While wc know that the majority ot hU students 
like their OU counterpans. seek se!f.deveh»pnKnt above material benetlts 
from their studies, it wtnild be imptmant for the University's long-temi 
support to kmnv how graduates view their experience at HU. What proportion 

'pursue turthcr studies and with what success? What proportion believe thai 
EU studies contributed to impmved j4>b satisfaction and promtwion?* The time 

to build a useful longitudinal data base -ami mutually helpful alumni 

network — is now. 

Questions for Policymakers 

By way of concluding observations, we have chosen to raise a number of 
somewhat larger questions regarding ptmible future directions lor HU While 
the author's value preferences may be revealed by the manner m which these 

Questions tor Policymakers" are phrased, their sol^ purpose is to stimulate 
thought and discussion among all th»>se wh4> have the means to shape public 
policy. This would include not merely the Government and its various minis- 
tnes. the Pl anning and Grants Committee, the "mini-govcmments" of the 

♦ RcMraith al <)l! iwc^Jcd lh«J lwtvthird> .a' Ihc gnuluales ni.rt.vai«l u, try for hctlcr mv 
Vtimm^ y^it> Change ».hikf ym m,ritH«cd U^ iht-.r W ik-ga^; ih. h.Ic a-aMm lor .hc,r j.^ - 
ZTZ\ viewed ,hc.r Mudks ,mp„.vin^ thc.r .kilN .„d pcMonnamc «, 

witOi S*« RumWc (|9«2). ifegc 7«. wmniefljinji (m Ihc Kscm^ of SwHf. 
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univenuties, but also philanthropic found^ions, the media of imblic enlighten- 
mem and all thane whc i^^ian: a commitment to t^ucatii>n a^ an instrument q}* 
soci^ and not men^Sy imlividua} betterment. 

• 

£U and the Disadvantaged 

As we have repeatedly observed, an overriding i^bjective ;n the establish- 
ment o\ EU was a nariKywinfj; of the social and eccmomic gaps which charac- 
terize Israel's heterogeneous pQpuiation. All the available evidence, however, 
suggests that EU— in line with other distance education efforts, c,g, , Britain's 
Open University—has yri been notably successful in meeting this objec- 
tive. 

To be sun?, over half of EUs current student body could not have been 
accommodated in hra^i s traditional universities. Lacking the basic and for- 
mal entrance lequirements, they wmiM be ui: ble to pursue further academic 
studies. In that senfic, they might be considered ^'disadvantaged/' Vot them 
EU serves as a marvelous •'second chance" opportunity 

To be sure as well, EU has undertaken promising pik^ efforts with the 
disadvantaged in several of the country's deprived communities, (for example, 
in Project Renewal and amon^ the Histadrut Labor Federation's less educated 
cadfes), as discussed in Chapter Nine. . 

Yet. the fact remains that EU is not ih>w reaching in a significant way the 
nation*s poorest and most isolated populations — especially thiwe originating 
iffom Asia and North Africa, rurai Arabs and women with large traditional 
families (both Arab a^d Jewish). 

in that case, the most appropriate "(Juestion for Policymakers" would seem 
to be: To what extent should EU be redirected and refocu^ed so as to give 
higher (or highest) priority to reaching and assisting the disadvant^ed popu- 
j^ion? for, at present, EU menily stands by, i«ady to serve;. (It was, in (m, 
leaders of the disadvantage, convinced that EU had much to offer, who 
approach^ the University, not the (<her way around.) Under current budget 
con.straints, EU simply does not have the human and financial resources to 
reach out, to mott\^ and to recruit students, and especially to provide the 
ocrsiiy fw-ac^icmic jHqiaratory and counseling and support services (parttcu* 
Jariy in the gcogra|*ically dispersed Arab villages and Jewish development 
towns and depress^ urten ncighboAoods) which mt essential if such a 
highly targeted operation is to be successful . 



* ♦ The oHimc! of fbc Sdwamm CoiniDisiiton in 1972 nwy be nxallcd with pnfiV nu>shav and 
^jtfKf nm\ i^M:lkx% md the di»ddvgnugcd gently wcic seen sts lackis^ the **»cif-gcncrat$ng 
cafiacity** of kibboizniks, HidirfcJit. the Commission recommcmJcd thai EU put a cvrps of gnnip 
iir^izm into the fteld to ''seek out local teadcnhip and help groups to get startciiand to bcrcome 
scff-sajiiaimni; mih &ub««mivc i^hnylation provklcd by the pnigium* and matcriaJji" 4< EU. 
Momiting %uch a coips of gmtp orgdnizoii. wc^ng in tiK viitagcs and vanouii hi^ school^^. i§ 
cieariy beyond the fiscal capability the Un^vmtty. 
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NcK^can we report that such a renewed emphasis on serving the disadvan- 
t^ed smns to be a particubily high priority of EU's governing Cound! or 
much «rf its administrative ieadetshipL f^rhaps out of genuine doubt that such a 
priority is feasible for both educational and budgetary nsasons. the leadership 
(rf* EU in its first decade has been fccufiing — quite successfully, as we have 
noted — on building a first-class, jM;ademically respectable ins»ituti''n and on 
proving that distance education has an Important cwitributton to make to the 
Israeli educational scene. 

To repeat then, a prime question for EU's second decade is lo what extent 
special afforts for the disadvantaged should be featured in the University? And 
with the answers to ihis question ride a series of major budgetary considera- 
tions in a time ctf extremely painful economic retrenchment. 

From "Second Chance for Air to ♦*First Chance for Some** 

EU's validity as a "second chance" institution and as one serving working 
students has been clearly established. Moreover, as we have nt^ed in Chapter 
Eleven, EU is cost-effective, both to students and to the society. Estimates of 
the total resource costs (including "opportunity costs") of an EU degree are as 
little as one-sixth that at a conventional univcnsiry. one-thiid the cost of 
education if allowance is made for research carrieti on in traditional univer- 
sities. Even taking so-called "dropouts" into consideration, the cost per EU 
graduate is still only one-half that in the other Israeli universities. 

TTjcrefore, policymakers* concerned with the allocation of increasingly 
scarce punlic resources ought to consider whether EU might be assisted to 
become a university ofy?r.v/. not merely last, resort. Should soldiers perform- 
ing their compulsory military service continue to be told that, after sharpening 
their study skills at EU. they should expect to complete their bachelor's degree 
at a (more expensive) conventional university? Should more teachers' training 
colleges be expanded and strengthened without reference to the considerable 
educational expertise and economics of scale that a required collaboration 
with EU might entail? And should the six universities with large undergradu- 
ate programs be permitted to offer coutj^s without reference to the ped- 
agogical experience and effective investments made by the Israeli public in the 
same or sitnilar courses developed by EU? 

In all likelihood, the majority of Isi^el's undergraduates would continue to 
q« far campus-bas^l study in one of the traditional universities; coercion to 
them choose studies s& EU woyld probably be self-dlefeating since many 
students lack the self*disciplinc required for success al EU. Yet. a conscien- 
tious policymaker mi^t well ponder the savings to the national treasui^ and 
the contributions to the ccorwmy if more students were encouraged to .study at 
EU while simultaneously participating in the labor force. If that were the goal, 
a large body <rf international experience might readily be tapped, e.g. , reduced 
tuition, employer-paid tuition, and cooperative educati{>n. 
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In ncM k>0 many years, when HU has complcied the buik oi its course 
deveiopment, paiticuiaiiy in upper-tevcl awrses, it will also be appropriate to 
ask whether EU %\\m\d be authonzed to offer graduaw pmgrams, particularly 
in fields vftai to the security^ and. well-being of the State, it might well be that 
careful market ^1^seaa'h would reveal a significant number ot Israelis prefer to 
work^or their masters degtvc and doctorates in EUV diMance learning 
framework r^her than on traditional campuses.* 

EU and National Manpower Needs 

As noted in Chapter On^, Israel s eci>nomy suffers from a ga>ss mal- 
distribution in its labor foree. With 6() percent of Its workers in the services 
(including 30% in public employment) and only 27':f employed in industry 
and agriculture, Israel has been rapidly heading *into a host ot economic 
problems — massive balance of trade gaps, clm>nic shortages of skilled tech- 
nical labor, excessive dependence on the public serviwj sector, spiralling 
governmental deficits, rampant inflation, and much more. 

While IsraePs universities can hardly be blamed for causing such problems, 
it may be argued that their laissez faire attitude of providing whatever studies 
students seem to desire — or professors chiwse to teach — is not compatible 
with the nation s current economic, social and security imperatives. Clearly, 
there is a grave mismatch between what students study — a uispropiirtionately 
high percj^ntage in the humanities and Jewish studies, law, andwedicinc — 
and what a rapidly evolving economv demands: engineers, scientists, techni- 
cians and highly skilled workers of many tyfjes. 

Under the continuing leadership of the Rothschild Foundation, EU is 
> preparing to make a contribution to the solution of this major problem by 
establishing within its framework the new Schcwl of Technology (see Chapter 
Nine). ^ 

Yet a further question for pi^licymakers is to what extent all of Israel s 
universities, including EU, should continue their "free market*' attitudes 
toward students' choice of studies'? No suggestion is made or intended that any 
university should limit enrollments in non-scientific and technical areas, for it 
IS s^^ii^'iated that the majority of workers in today's technical industries were 
net trained in those areas but are often liberal arts gradu^es. Nevertheless, in 
the interest of meeting national needs, should EU be concerned with the fact 
that two-thirds of its students study outside the framework of the natural 
sciences and technical fields? If so, should th^ be instituted, for example, 
tuition differentials and other incentives to students to study subjects deemed 



♦ Britain^ <XJ hajt, since its fnc^ion. been milh<ni/cd to award advunced degases, including 
the cksctoratc. Such activity (called by the British "taught higtwr dcgivcj.") is conjiid^nrd tnw of 
OiJ"% nmjm growth an3su> in the Hightieii and bc)ond. 
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Of ovemdmg nationaJ impt>rtance? If so. sht>uld EU shift marc d its new 
ctHirse development and course revision rcsources into these tleUls rather than 
spi««l them over a traditional "balanced" currkulum? 

To be sune, questions like these are not unique to EU m>r. indeed, to Israel 
Poltcymakers everywhete an; beginning to address them as well. However 
Israers Council for Higher Educatiiw and the 'Reasury of Israel urgently need 
to consider how best to utilize scaa-e rcsf,un.'es— financial and human- if 
Isrwl IS to surmount its massive socio-economic prt>blems 

EU and the New Media j 

At EU. as at virtually ever>' other DTU. the printed word in b<H)k form 
retgns supreme. Radio, television, cassettes, study kits. etc.. ail have their 
legitimate supplementary roles, but tyoe is king. 

It is widely acknowledged that EUWreatesf contribution to uatc is the 
development t>f some 150 high^uality Courses, all but a handful in the' 
Hebrew language. Thus, in many instances? EU's printed wo«is have made it 
pos.sible for students with proficiency only in Hebrew to enter the vast world 
of univereal or cosmopolitan knowledge. This, like the revival of modem 
Hebrew as a livmg language, is no small achievement. Henceforth, students at 
EU as well a,s at every other Israeli university will have access to first-class 
study materials in the national language of the country. 

Yet. even the ca.sual t>bserver must query whether EU is in a position to take 
advantage of the vast and revolutionary developments in ihe communications 
media. Advances in video, computers, lasers, satellites, cable and the like are 
changing tnir world beyond recognition, 
Israelis are no strangers to this revolution. Home computers abound 
Israel reportedly ranks second in the world in the per capita ownership of 
vjdeo cassene recorders (VCRs). Yet. the world of education is notably 
conservative when it comes to the new media-and EU is -careely an 
exception to the general rule. An institution which has been in the forefrom of 
development in the printed word is seriously laggard when it comes, for 
example, to personal computer software and VCRs.* 

The problem is. as usual, insufficiem resources. The conscientious m,|- 
icymakcr, concerned with the fullest possible exploitation of EU's achieve- 
ments to date as well as its ultimate potential, cannot avoid the issue will EU 
be a leader in the adaptation and utilization of the new media f«ir university 
«udies^for its own students and those at all of Israel s universities? Or will 
fcU lunp lamely and ta.-dily into a new age of learning made possible by the 
new commu nications media? 

na^ilTI.r^?'':.^""*"'' ^ ^^^^^^m wilh the loan .a VCRs ,u sluUc-nl. wh„ agf«« U. 
pamtipjc in study groups and iKher ^Jf-hclp undertakings. 
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VOky Leadership in Hmes of Crisfe 

*'Ooc who doc» mil believe in mir»clc!> is no mali^i." 

David BenOurum 

Thei^ will be many who, considering IsmePs currcni hi>rrendous economic 
crisis, will dismiss as "naive and impr^nicar' the "Questions for Pol- 
icymakers" which ai^ posed above. Th<* most usual response in diftlcuU times 
is to focus on bare institutioni J survival, to ride cMit the storm, and to hope for 
better timies to come. When seven? budget cuts finally become inevitable — as 
Aey are in Israel today — the normal tendency is to distribute them evenly, for 
example, across all universities and c^er public institutions. (As this is 
written, Israel is undertaking extremely painful budgetary rctnrnchment with a 
baseline reduction target of nine percent for all government ministries. It 
seems next to impossible, in Israels vigor«>usIy politicized environment, to 
achieve a set of national priorities which treat some governmental services 
markedly more favorably than others.) In times of crisis, moreover, innovation 
is generally shelved and new and promising ventures are typically consigned 
to be forgoften or, at best, to the file of historical "might-have-beens'. 

Yet, it is precisely such times of crisis which test the quality of leadership in 
policymaking which distinguishes the merely ordinary from the truly great. 

In the case of ED, the reality is that a solid achievement, with c\'en greater 
potential, has been created over the short spa«:e of a single decade. The 
University's curricular materials,- te^^hing methods and administrative in- 
frastructure are all effectively in place. 

Yet, jnecisely when EU might make its maximum contribution to the 
solution of Israel's many social and economic problems, resources for all but 
sheer institutional survival — riding out the storm — do noc appear in sight. 

To be sure, survival in times of crisis is no small virtue, a virtue with which 
the Jewish people have had some experience. Yet, when **better times" return, 
we fear, EU's exciting ilan vital may well be dissipated and its opportunities 
for service may well be unrecoverable. 

Wh^ is na^^ now in the case of EU is the kind of "reality-based mir^le'' 
of which Ben-Gurion spoke, tte kind of vision which initially inspired Yigal 
Alien and the R<Hhschild Foundation to crc^e EU. That kind of "miracle'* can 
come today from two quarters. Israel's educational mid political leadet^hip. by 
a tough-minded and visionary reonk^ing of budgetary priorities and despite 
(and perhaps even bcc»ise of) IsraeKs economic crisis can make resources 
available so that EU might reach new heights erf excellence and service to the 
Jewish people. Or that kind of "mir^le*' can come from creative philanthropy 
which has so often paved the way for human achievements far beyond the 
normal, expected, typical and conventional 
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In either case, should Israel's political-educational leadership and/cw benev- 
(rfeiJt {^ilandirqpy choose to inwst in EU's next stages of development, tiw 
chances of success are exceptionally high. In this most problematic of worlds, 
and on the impressive tejse of EU's first decade, much more can be byilt. 
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